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PREFACE. 



There are some quotations so thoroughly hacknied 
that they have almost an air of recovered novelty, and 
this may be said of Mr. Pope's line : — 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 
And perhaps we do not err in saying that this is true of 
his physical as well as moral nature, though the latter 
is more directly indicated by the poet. 

Eeligion, in Christian countries, has already made the 
mass of mankind familiar with all that is necessary or 
perhaps possible for them certainly to know of their 
moral nature. Her instnictions may have been neglected, 
but they are within the reach of almost all men, and 
form a fundamental portion of the education of the 
poorest. 

Nevertheless, it is absolutely certain that there is 
little even of the true understanding of their eternal 
destinies among men, and that few practise, or even 
remember in age, the principles and practice of their 
youth. The world, passion, and sensual interests draw 
them away, and religion is almost only cherished by 
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Bensation ; and by perhaps one more, iatcnded to illiis- 
trato Ikrotiou. 

In Chapter XIV. we haye endeavoured to present 
brief suminary of the faeidties of the mind and their 
offices. We have also endeaTouied, under the form oj 
a portrait carefully skctchedj and compared with the 
great Christiau rule (yet without presntning to touch on 
its most sacred mysteries), to complete the work, by 
making the yoimg reader fuDy acquainted with thi 
ultimate object of its contents, with a compendium 
all his duties and all his powers,* 



1 



* la d'Ttug thia, the writer has had another duty to perfarmT in. 
AddHum to thtit of endeavouring to promote the advantagie of vu»tu 
ttnd of lib feUow-cmitiires^ Wc shall liere pklnly explain what thalj 
duty ift, and we would pray the reader not to considfir these few Xma 
is nn intrujsion on hia tini», bat to pardon them^ as originating in J 
sense f>f duty^ which the writer owes to hiij Ciieator, to some de 
friendi^, and to himself. It liaj* happened tliat in younger days, whe 
his character was yet unformed, imscttled, his mind but iiTdifferently 
developed, his heart iilleji T\ith ambitious and distracting pasMona^ 
whieh rendered self-knowledge and cleanie^s of juilgraent not merely 
difficult, hut impossiUeT the opinions (if they them d^^s^-r^wl the name^ 
of the writer of tliis book were different from those which may, in i 
slight degree, be found scattered over ita pa^es, and more particular! ji 
in the portrait a hove alluded to. It 15 a satififactiou to him, ther© 
fore, to leave a record of tlie real, solid, and deeply-pondered opinion 
of his manhood, in the hands of those, whom the exatni)le or con^^ 
veraatiou of his youth (for a certain period) might have had th 
dighlest influence In mbleading. He does not deem it incumbent 1 
him here to funuf*h, even to those persfULs, the foun^lations ailhd sup^ 
P<jrt of his pnjsent opinion^?; for tlie same arguments, and still luon 
sacred modes of conviction, which were succeiksful with him, are open 
to alL Ue only wifjhes that all thcKse in whose preaencc \ns li[)a may 
hare ever nuihly dropped a sentiment cf error^ may now dearly im- 
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The table of contents will furnish an idea of the plan 
of the work. Each tale is preceded by brief introduc- 
tions, explanatory of the mechanism and uses of the 
sense which it illustrates. They are followed by one 
chapter on the Intellect, intended chiefly to point out 
to the young reader his duties with respect to sensation 
in general, and the whole is concluded by the allegorical 
story of Psyche, intended to represent the human Soul, 
or Will ; pointing out some of the temptations to which 
Sense exposes it; and some of the safeguards which 
Providence has placed within its reach. The judgment 
of the grown up reader on the book must be severe. 



derstand that the opinions here put forward, as they were those which 
education instilled into his mind, are also those in which it is his 
fondest hope to die. The conviction of their truth, as it is by far the 
most intimate impression which has been ever made upon his soul, is 
also doubly dear to his heart, from his slight and brief expe- 
rience of the hollowness and insufficiency of others. But this is not the 
place for him to say all he feels upon this subject, all his sorrow for 
the wanderings of his own mind, and all his anxiety for the safe con- 
duct of those who have the same inexperience, and all the same 
dangers to contend with. Some future work, perhaps, may afford 
him an opportunity of speaking more fully upon it, than it would be 
proper to do even in a note to a book intended, in a great measure, 
for amusing purposes. For what has here been said, he entreats the 
reader's indulgence, for he is sensible that there is often an obtrusion 
in self-blame, as well as in self-praise, between which it is difficult to 
follow the path of discretion and simple duty. Nothing, indeed, but 
duty can render entirely blameless the obtrusion of feelings so sacred 
and intimate upon the attention of others ; but he calculates with 
confidence on the reader's just construction of his words, which leave 
him at liberty to return with a lighter heart and soul to the vigorous 
employment of time. 
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mdeed, if he takes it up with the expectation of fim 
in it anything very now in the science, or even ve] 
elahorate ; for it excludes^ as far as po&sible^ all mercl; 
theoretical inibrmation, and brevity has been much con- 
sulted. Should the work, however, he found to ani 
its puq)05e, we may securely promise a great improve 
ment in the second volume ; for internal sensation is 
subject more suBceptible of fabulary and imaginati^ 
illustration, than external j and more interesting, 
consequence of its being more intimately connected witbj 
and a more powerful mover of, the passions of the mind. 
It is only further necessary that the purchaser of the 
book should he made aware, that one of the tnles, The 
Day of Tiial, has appeared already, under the title of The 
Deaf Filea, in Mr. Eoscoe's Juvenile Keepsake, 
this is the only chapter in the book which has ev* 
before been pnnted. One of the senses (Smell) nppeari 
to us peculiarly difficult of illtistration in the form of a 
Tale, unless we chojic to carry the narrative out of 
life, and indulge in a species of invention entirely aU* 
gorical, or fabulous. This, for the sake of consistem 
we resolved only to use in the concluding Tale, and in 
those which are to illustrate internal sensation in the 
second volume. The story of The Self-Consumed, there* 
fore, ifi directed, rathor, against sensuality in general. 
This is a difficulty from which our intention of calli 
in the magic of alluriug fable to our aid in the rems 
ing volumes will entirely relieve us. 
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CHAPTER I. 



" For blindness is the first-born of excess." 

Lord Byron. 

I WISH, my dear Cyriac, that I could comply with 
your reguest. I wish that I could inform you where 
you might find a work such as you describe. A small 
volume comprising, in clear, concise, and forcible lan- 
guage, all the strongest reasons for adhering to the 
duties of religion, and all the best refutations of those 
hacknied, sceptical cavils which are continually forced 
into the ear of the young Christian, by half-informed 
and licentious men — such a book would be of incalcula- 
ble advantage to persons placed, like you, at a distance 
from their early friends and instructors ; and compelled 
to beat out their way to independence, amid all the 
dangers of a metropolis. I should wish, with Dr. 
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Jolin^ii, that some of tkose great men, whose writings 
** cany light and heat through the regions of science/' 
and whose profound erudition has enabled them to con- 
vince even the learned and the philosophical, woi 
stoop for an hour from their lofty sphere, and coat 
themselves with the pniise of heing useful, hy clothing 
their discoveries in an humbler and simpler dress, for 
the advantage of humbler and simpler understandings. 
Three or four plain facts, however, there are, whidi 
cont^iin a great deal of force, and which I woiild have 
yuu treasmx' like gold witlxin your recollection. There 
never was a man who abandoned the true religion until 
he first began to neglect it. ^^o man ever passed 
a step from devotion to infidelity. On the coni 
them never was a man who returned to his abandoned 
faith mthout beginning by relinquishing the habits 
vice. Weigh well within your mind the comparatr 
truth of those two states of opinion, one of which u 
aecpiired by initiation into vice, the other by the prac- 
tiet* of virtue. The sti'ongest refutation of rnfide 
may be found in its oiigin. 

A volume might be easily written on this subject; 
but tluit is not the design of the pages wliich I 
addressing Uj you during the next month. It is, 
ihcless, a subject so nearly allied to it, thai 
tempted to insist upon it at a little greater length. 

Had man contLnned in that happy slate in which he 
was first created by the Almighty, it is probable that 
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there Would have been few instances of corporeal defor- 
mity among the children of Adam. Eden would then 
have presented, in aU the multitude of its blest inhahir 
tants, an infinite variety of beautiftd shapes and hue% 
differing from each other only in the class and character 
of their loveliness ; and presenting a visible emblem of 
the virtues which should adorn a Christian soul ; and 
which, though all varying in their nature and offices, are 
yet all excellent and amiable in themselves. The soul 
of man, pure and sinless as it was, would then have 
found a reflection of itself in its own frame ; and the 
reflection would have shared the loveliness of the object 
which it represented. 

But with the fall of man, passion came into the 
world, and on the heels of passion trod diseaae. The 
beauty of the soul being in too many instances destroyed 
or deteriorated, that of the body became likewise changed 
and sullied ; and the benevolent views of the heavenly 
Pather in placing man upon the earth were wantonly 
contravened by the abuse of his own free will. The 
passions, no longer regulated by divine love, corrupted 
the heart, and distorted from their fair proportion those 
features on which the Lord had set the seal of beauty ; 
while disease, the inevitable consequence of passions 
indulged to excess, poured its poison through the chan- 
nek of the frame, and destroyed that exquisite adaptation 
flf form and lineament on which the eye delights to dwell 
viL .contemplating the human body in its perfection. The 
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law of Kature, whicli ordained that the natural gifts 
the parent fihoiild be transmitted to the offspring, wi 
turned by the wantonness of men from a blessing to a 
curae : parents, instead of bequeathing to their children 
that legacy of health and beauty with which the Lord 
had endowed them at their birth, handed down to their 
poor descendants that load of deformity and disease which 
thoy had brought upon tbemselTes by their crimint^ 
excesses. Such is the world in which we live at present 
the human body still preserves its resemblance to 
hmnau soul — still presents a general reflection of it ; 
how changed! — how hideous in the comparison with 
that body that foimed the chief wonder and the chief 
beauty of the gardtais of Eden I — with tliat soul which 
oanversed with angels, and which the Father lored to 
Yisit in the solitude of its earthly exile. 

But is there not yet a consolation in the eternal p 
raise, that those bodies which we possess, provided 
increase not their defonnity or their weakness, by adding 
to the fiins of our fathers, shall one daj rec-Qver again 
tlie origintd beauty and cxccUcnce of their formation? 
That, gifted with new and immortal powers, such, 
even the father of the human race possessed not, 
purified irom those defects, which, for the correction 
our pride, ore annexed to it in this world, the frame 
man shall one day appear again, in a happy re-uni( 
with the spirit that now informs it ; the only object 
this globe of matter which i& not destined to pass away 
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and be no more. Stins rise and set— days roll away and 
are forgotten— dear Mends are parted — ^those who hare 
lired together in childhood fly far as the poles asunder, 
as youth advances, and the thirst for independence or 
for knowledge stimidates them to wander over other 
climes. Death separates those whom the world and the 
love of the world could not sunder ; and aU that remains 
to the survivor of the affection in which his youth de- 
lighted, is a sorrow and a mournful recollection, which 
wastes his heart with heaviness, and taints with bitter- 
ness the very bread he eats. Imagine a man whoUy 
ignorant of the promises of faith, and possessing an 
enlarged and inquiring mind, in this desolate condition; 
his early friends departed — ^his heart sick of disappointed 
hopes — aU the enjoyments of his youth for ever lost — 
his health wasted by disease, which he inherited from 
his guilty fathers — and the world no longer for him 
but a lonely wilderness, in which he has no bond of 
social interest, and where he can only see "men as trees, 
walking." Where shall he look for consolation or 
repose ? Should new attachments woo — ^new friendships 
seek for his regard — ^his sad experience urges him to fly 
from the lure with terror. "I will not again be 
cheated !" he exclaims ; '* I have proved the hoUowness 
of pleasure, of affection, of every worldly comfort. I 
will not be mocked with joys that change faster than 
autumnal skies. I see that those are least afOicted who 
suffer not their affections to become entangled with the 
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world, I will not be clieated. Why should I love 
friendj to press his hand, speiik with him, walk wit! 
him, bind up my own soul with his^ and lose him in I 
few short days, for ever and ever — ^nevcr more to be : 
united to him ? Why should I lot out my heart upon ( 
world that will but tear and trample on it ? My son 
^oes through life as a nymph walks amid briars — its 
affections are often caught, but it is only to be rent, I 
will not bear a part in such diTidgcry. Yet why is it 
80? There must be — there is some secret in it; th 
enigma hath an answer, if I could but find it/' ShouM 
he turn to the atheist or the unbeliever, what relief could_ 
ho experience ? *' Fool !*' the philosoxrher would repl]( 
** there is no hope for you. Those affections, of whicB 
you retain so lively a remembrance, were, truly, idle 
cheats — ^illujaions incidental to your nature, which never 
existed but in your imaginfttion, and never shall be re- 
stored. Those friends whom you deplore were machine^j 
compounded of earth, which have been dissolved, !i^H 
they were formed^ by an accident, and which have only 
an ideal life, that has perished with them for ever. You 
weep for an automaton which has been worn ont — a 
phantom w^hich has vanished — the figure of a dream 
which has fled away. You ore the dupe of an illusive 

existence, in v\'hich you have been placed either by , 

chance or by the will of a cruel being, who makes 
sport of your sufferings, and cheats you with a transiei] 
and fancied happiness, only for the purpose of snatchin 
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it away for ever, and leaving you in the real misery 
wbicli you now experience. Or else he is careless and 
indolent^ and neglects his creatures— or limited in power, 
and unable to provide for all/' In what manner would 
such a solution of his difficulty be received by the un- 
happy inquirer ? Would he go away satisfied, and for- 
tify his heart in the maxims of a motiveless philosophy ? 
Alas ! the firmest amongst us have found, by experience, 
that philosophy, in the hours of depression and life-wea- 
riness, is nothing more than maxim. Or would he not 
turn away with indignation, satisfied that such a world 
could not be formed without a motive, still less with one 
so malevolent as that above described ? Would he not 
contemn, as the most improbable conjecture that could 
have been formed, the doctrine which attributed the 
beautiful and ingenious structures around him to the 
operation of chance ? Would he not feel his heart swell 
within him at the slanderous falsehood which denied the 
reality of his affections ; and laugh, even in his grief, at 
the absurdity of the sophism which attributed the origin 
of the xmiverse to a Being of limited power and imper- 
fect virtue? 

Suppose the same individual now seeking at the feet of 
the Christian minister an answer more in imison with 
common sense and the natural feelings of his heart. 
" My son," exclaLois the votary of the Gospel, " you are 
not the unhappy being you suppose. Departed joys 
have left you only to give place to others of an infinitely 
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greater caccellence, witli which the fdtui'e ia yet to crov 
your heart. Departed Mends have not been lost to jou 
by death. It has only changed their residence » They 
gone before yon, to be placed in possession of those jo; 
which yon shall share mth them for ervr and for ev( 
There is a world — a better world than this — ^where thoi 
affections, which you deem for ever broken, shall be 
united and etemized^ — ^a world of joy, where grief ehi 
never enter — a world of love, whore friends shall never 
more be parted — a world of lights where darkness sli 
find no place — a world etemal, unchanging, hapj 
beyond all your heart can conceive of perfect happinej 
and beautiful beyond anything that your senses can pai 
or imagine of perfect beauty. This, my fiiend, is 
hope of the Christian — a hope which shall not fail nor 
change — the only hope of which the iruition shall excel 
the anticipation/* What effect, do you suppose, Cyriac, 
this announcement would produce on the hetut of the 
unhappy searcher after Truth ? Would he treat it as 
had done the suggestion of the unbeliever ? Reason 
fiM^^liug declare the contrary. Ho would spring forwi 
to embrace it in a rapture of delight. His reason would 
receive it with that instant satisfkction which we feel 
in the solution of a perjdexing problem— his heart would 
treasure the consoling truth within its deep and intimai 
retreats. Peace would i^tum to his soul — ^hope wonl< 
Bhine within his eyes — joy would warm the currents 
life within him^ and he would bow down before 
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Ey^lasting Author of the promises, with a breast filled 
with wonder, gratitude, reverence, and love. 

But it is not, Cyriac, without exertion, that a degree 
of felicity like this can be obtained ; and it is in order 
that you may be enabled to merit a participation in it, that 
those organs of which it is my intention to treat in the 
following pages have been placed at your disposal. There 
are few persons who do not know that the government 
of the senses is necessary to the pursuit of virtue ; and 
perhaps there are fewer still who understand the full 
meaning of this expression so well as to apply it with a 
cheerful rigour to the conduct of their lives. There is 
ample ground both for entertainment and instruction in 
the study. 

I remember to have seen, somewhere, a description of 
a Spanish magistrate, whose character it was to have a 
sharp eye for every misdemeanour that was committed 
at a distance, while the grossest pieces of knavery took 
place in his own household, and were never discovered. 
We all act with somewhat of the same long-sighted wis- 
dom when we waste time and pains in searching for 
knowledge afar off, and overlook the world of wonders 
that lies close within our reach. You have, I doubt 
not, often laughed at the story of the English gentie- 
man, who posted from Italy to see, for the first time, a 
eplendid cascade upon his own estate, which he had 
heard some foreigner describe with enthusiasm. And 
what think you of your own folly, when I tell you that 
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yoTi, whose education haa been so general — ^who Im^ 
gone irom east to west, and from north to souths in qvn 
of infonnation — are yet ignorant of many visible wo: 
not on youi* own estate, indeed, but within the eom] 
of yotLT own frame ? Yon know ninch of the manii< 
aad customs of other coimtries, but of the economy 
your own nature you have learned little. You are d* 
lighted with the paintinga of a Wilkie, or the sculpt 
of a Flaxman ; but the organ of sight, through whi« 
you become conscious of this pleasure, attracts but lii 
of your attention. Yon are charmed with the prodi 
tious of a Weber or a Rossini, and are a tolerable mm 
cian yourself — you observe, with a cinious eye, the 
Btmcture of the iiiBtniment on which you play^ but the 
organ of hearing, the receptacle of all sound, is not 
tliought worthy of your curiosity. And yet the othi 
are but the bungling efforts of a savage mechanist in th< 
eompaiison, I shall not speak now of the interior por* 
tion of the human machinery, extraordinary as it 
speak only of iU most interesting part — the five extei 
Benses — ^the gates by which all earthly loiowledgi 
good and aU evil are transmitted to the mind. 

It is my purpose, as I have already declared, in the 
eoitrse of a series of essays, which you can peimse at your 
leisure, to explain the mechanism and uses of those 
eeaential organs, stripping the description of all that 
technicality of phrase, which might deter you from pur- 
suing the study in a more elaborate physiological work. 
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^ I My accoxuit of each shall, as far as it lies in my power, 

^^^ I combine conciseness with accuracy ; while the import- 

^^ I ance of all shall be illustrated by a number of original 

^^ I tales, intended as some compensation for that didactic 

*^ I tone which, however unwillingly, I may sometimes be 

I induced to assume. 
^1 As it is my wish to convey only such information as 

^^ m is founded on actual observation, I shall omit all 

I mention of the numberless theories of sensation itself 

tie I • 

I which have been broached at various times, and none of 

which have yet thrown much light upon the mystery. 

The mechanical parts of the organ are those only which 

I shall describe, adding a few words upon their known 

mode of operating, and on the peculiar advantages of 

eaeh. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A FEW words, my dear friend, in the first place, upon 
the senses in general, before we proceed to a particular 
examination of each. 

The first object which the mind of man has to 
accomplish on coming into the world is the acquisition 
of knowledge, without which it is incapable of executing 
a rational action, or, as far as we know, forming a 
thought. For this purpose it is ordained that the 
organs used in obtaining it shall rapidly advance to a 
state of perfection, while the rest of the frame requires 
a much longer time to become ripe for use. A few 
days will render all the external senses capable of 
receiving impressions and conveying them to the mind, 
while the latter is only developed in all its excellence 
by a course of many years. The wisdom of this 
arrangement is self-evident. 

Let us now see by what means this purpose of con- 
veying knowledge to the mind has been accomplished. 

A mass of inanimate material, composed of solids and 
fluids, constitutes that body in which your soul is 
imprisoned during your earthly existence, and to which 
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it cammimicates the appearance of that life which is, in 
reality, its own exclusiye possession. The mode in 

(which it exerts this influence on the body has always 
been, and most probably will always continue to be, a 
profound secret to the worldly inquirer. 
IThus pent up, and closely united with a quantity 
of lifeless material, it became necessary, in order to 
prevent the soul from remaining in a state of temporary 
ignorance and inaction, to furnish it with certain 
windows in its prison, certain modes of communication 
:o I with the world outside, which might enable it to know 
ji and to act. To accomplish this, the Creator has pro- 

vided us with peculiar organs or adaptations of that 
a B matter which composes our frame, and which organs 
£ we have agreed to denominate the senses. 

1 I These senses, which constitute the noblest part of the 

frame, are five in number, and consist of sight, hearing, 
feeling, smeU, and taste. These are the only external 
channels of information allotted to the mind of man 
during its time of probation, and by these only it is 
enabled to collect that external knowledge which 
frimishes the groimd of its actions and conduct. 

Concerning the relative importance of these five 
organs, philosophers have expressed different opinions ; 
but we shall follow the order in which they are above 
enumerated. 

Commencing, therefore, with the eye, the organ of 
«ght| let us first consider its mechanical construction. 
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It was necesBaiy the mind Bhoiild be informed of 
external appearance, the size, shape, distance, colomr, 
of die objects by which she is surrounded. Obsei 
the manner in which this has been accomplished. 

Posfiessing in herself the faeiiltif of sight, it 
needful, however, from her state of conHnement in 
mass of inactive matter, that some external organ 
instnmjient shonld bp afforded, tor the pnipose 
exeroising that faculty. I woU now describe 
instrument by which she sees. 

You have first a nerve, or white fibre, of so peci 
delicate a structure, that it is capable of conveying 
the brain (supposed by many to be the centre 
perception) all those impressions conceniing the a] 
pearaaccs of bodies which can be made on it firoi 
without. This nerve (called tho optic) passes fr 
the brain to the back part of the eye-baU, over 
interior of which it is spread in a thin, fine c^at, whii 
is termed the retina of the eye. It is spread out 
this manner for the purpose of being enabled to recer 
a more extensive picture ui?on its surface. Still, tl 
picture would be very limited if tho retina received the 
images of bodies directly upon itself, for in that case 
could, at any distance, embrace no more than its o^ 
size of the surface of an object. This wotild in no 
respect fulfil all the purposes of the seuso, nor fully 
t^utisfy the faculty of sight possessed by the mind itself. 

In order, therefore, to make this small surfece com- 
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prehend a great number and extent of objects, or their 
images, an instmment is placed before it, nearly similar 
in its plan to a camera ohscttra, but far more perfect in 
its structure than that inyention. This instrument is 
the eye. 

light, which is the medium by which the images of 
bodies are conveyed to the eye, is a fluid, governed by 
oertain laws; and to these it was necessary that the 
eye should be adapted. One of these laws is, that light 
always proceeds from its centre, in straight lines, form- 
ing diverging cones. ITow let us observe the course 
taken by these pencils, or rays of light, which are 
charged (so to say) with the image of a body, and it 
will lead us through the mechanism of the eye. In the 
first place, one of the laws of light, above mentioned, 
prescribes that the pencils of Hght, on passing from a 
rare into a dense mediimi, shoidd incline towards the 
perpendicular, at the point where they first enter, and 
Vice versa. Thus supposing the rays of light to convey 
the image of a dagger through the air (which is a rare 
medium) to the cornea, or outer convex surface of the 
eye (which is a dense medium), the rays converge, so 
as to make the figure of the dagger much more diminu- 
tive. They then pass through the anterior chamber of 
the watery humour, conveying the image of the dagger 
as far as the iris or rainbow of the eye. Here a new 
point is to be decided before they are permitted to carry 
their burthen any farther. The retina being Hable to 
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injury by an excess of light, a membrane, called the 
iris, is placed before it, with its edges floating in the 
watery humour. This membrane contains, in the 
centre, a circular opening, called the pupil, which looks 
black merely from the darkness of the chamber behind 
it. This membrane has the power of contracting or 
dilating, so as to enlarge or diminish the opening in 
question, and thus modify the quantity of light admitted 
through it. The iris, therefore, having softened down 
the light to that mellow tone which it conceives will 
be agreeable to the retina, the image of the dagger 
proceeds through what is called the posterior chamber, 
that is to say, the space behind the iris and before the 
crystalline lens, which is the next body that is qualifled 
to affect its progress. This is a convex body of a certain 
degree of hardness and great clearness, and being a 
medium much more dense than the watery humour, on 
receiving the image it converges the rays in a more 
powerful degree than has yet been done, and thus 
diminishes the image of the dagger more than ever. 

Still, nevertheless, there is something wanting to 
complete the picture and diminish it yet farther, at the 
same time that it enlarges the field of vision — ^for the 
crystalline lens is a very small body, not one-sixth the 
size of the retina. This effect is produced by the glassy 
humour, a clear soft substance between the lens and the 
retina — which receives the image from the former, 
makes the pencils of light converge still more (though 
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less than the lens) — ^till the rays cross each other, and 
thus fling the picture of the dagger turned upside down 
upon the retina. 

Here then is the course which the rays of light 
pursue in their passage through the eye. The image 
first strikes on the cornea, it then passes through the 
watery humour, through the pupil of the iris, through 
the crystalline lens, through the glassy humour, and so 
to the retina. 

The inversion of the image on the retina is a mecha- 
nical necessity, occasioned hy the fixed laws of light. 
You may ascertain this hy a simple experiment. Close 
the window shutters so as to leave only one hole in 
them for the entrance of light, and you will see the 
shadow of a man outside inverted upon the opposite 
wall. This is readily accounted for. The object out- 
side is too large to pass in a direct line through the 
hole, therefore the rays firom his feet pass upward, and 
fi»m his head downward, so as to produce the appear- 
ance you behold. 

•With the image on the retina our knowledge of the 
mechanism of sight terminates. Why that image is 
inverted — ^how the object is seen straight after all — in 
what manner the optic nerve conveys the impression to 
the mind — all these are questions which never have 
been, aud probably never shall be solved ia this world. 
We only know that it is necessary to our seeing an 
object that its image should be thrown in an inverted 

c 
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position upon the retina. Here mechanism i 
and mystery begins. 

There are other provisions in the stmctnre t 
which may he considered as comparatively incif 
and affecting the faculty' of sight in a more il 
manner. I have before spoken of the iris, whiclj 
lates the degree of light to be admitted. In like nS 
in order to prevent the confusion which woulj 
liom the rays, which enter the eye, crossing thosci 
are reflected from the lens and retina, and thus it 
the distinctness of the image, a satisfactory provi^ 
been made. Black bodies, according to the laws of | 
ai'e found to absorb light ; therefore the back of \ 
is painted block, so as to absorb the rays throw] 
from Iho lens ; and behind the retina is another I 
black paint, called the black pigment, which abs^ 
the light after it has deposited the imago upon the 
and renders the whole a camera o^seura ; serving,! 
the same purpose aa the black paint with wliich || 
side of that instrument is covered. For the wani 
pigment, animals called Albinos (who appear i 
red eyes) can scarcely distinguish objects ydih i 
tinctness in a strong light. 

The different degrees of density in the iB 
through which the image is conveyed, are intei 
prevent tie separation of the pencils of light int 
rent colouis, which you know is always done whj 
are i-efracted by a lens. In imitation o 
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Ivisioii in the eye, Wescopes are made, with glasses coin- 
ed of cUffeTent materials, and are found to answer the 
ae purpose* 
It is a law of optica, that the same Ions will not 

answer for objects at a distance, and those which ai^e 
[near at hand; the former requiring a more convex lens 
' than the latter. Nothing, therefore, was wanting t-o 

the perfection of the eye, but i}xe combining within 

itaelf the different ftmctiona of a telescope and simple 
I tens, Here we see the wisdom uf making the various 

mediums of a ductile, as well as a lucid material — a 
' perfection that optical instruments can never reach ; 

for by this provision the eye is enabled to render itself 

more or less convex, according to the distance of the 
^ object. 

Having now observed the structure of this exquisitely 
I delicate ingtrument, let us attend for a moment to the 
I wondcrM evidences of the divine care and benevolence, 

rhicli are evinced in the circumstances allotted for its 
[protection and preservation. The bull is imbedded in a 
Iftofl and elastic cushion of fat, which effectually preserves 
lit from any injurious contact with the hone or socket of 

the eye. This bone itself, which is one of the strongest 
» in the human body, constitutes the chief protection of 
Itho organ. Projecting above and below, it forms a 
ity, in which the eye reposes in almost perfect 
leecarity — ijosomuch that accidental injuries of this fine 
loignn are rare, in comparison with those which assail 
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other parts of the frame* It is still farther protect^! 
from violence by its position in the highest part of i^M 
person. How miserable would he yoiii* life, if your e|fl 
were placed in any part of the frame more exposed WF 
the contact of smroimding objects ! 

It ia further protected by the eyebrows, wMch pre- 
vent the perspiration of the forehead from flowing down- 
wards into it, and which assist the iris in modifying the 
excess of light, particularly when coming from above. 
We knit the brows on encountering a sudden burst of 
sunakincp so as to throw a still diii*ker shadow over 
eyeball. It is observed that the colour and thickne 
the eyebrows vary in different coimtrics, according to" 
the climate. The inhabitants of hot and sunny dimat 
have them very thick and black, while, in cold regio 
though they may be sometimes thick, they arc seldom of 
a vciy dai'k colour. 

But of all the provisions which the Divinity has i 
pointod for tho presci'vation of this essential oigan, tl 
is none which combines so many uses within itself 1 
the eyelid. It assists the iria and the eyebrows in mo- 
derating the light when it ia intense j it covers the eye 
during sleep ; it defends it by its sudden closure 
any injurious particles, such as dust, &c., which are cQ 
stantly floating in the air j it keeps the eye moist by 1 
motion of nictation, or winking, which is renewed eve 
few seconds, and which difiuses over the baU that flu 
whidi ia secreted for tho purpose in what is ctjled 
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the lachrymal gland. This gland is the fountain of 
tears. 

The eyelashes are of no small advantage hoth in assist- 
ing to modify the excess of light, and averting foreign 
particles from the ball. A celebrated and popular lec- 
turer, in one of the London surgical schools, compares 
the outer or preservative apparatus of the eye to a perfect 
fly-trap. 

The tears are of no small importance in the preserva- 
tion of the eye. They consist of a fluid generated in the 
lachrymal gland, excreted by small vessels, and dilBPused 
by the action of the lid over the cornea, to which it im- 
parts that constant brilliancy which gives such expression 
to the organ. The duU appearance of the eye after death 
is, in some measure, attributable to the failure of this 
secretion. By flowing in greater abundance they also 
relieve the eye from the irritation of any foreign particles 
that may happen to enter it. The superabundance of 
tears is carried off by means of the lachrymal duet to- 
wards the nostrils, where it is evaporated by the air. In 
order to prevent any grains of dust or other particles 
which might (notwithstanding the above precautions) 
fall into the eye, from getting behind the ball, and there 
. generating disease, it is arranged that the conjunctive 
membrane, which covers the forepart of the eye, shall 
also, by turning back, form the inner Hning of the eyelid. 
It is, by a peculiar electric property, an acutely sensitive 
membrane — a circumstance which prevents our feeling 
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any ease until all foreign and injurious particles are 
removed. 

Tlie lachrymal caruncle, as that smallredspot is termed, 
which you ohserve at the inner comer of the eye, is 
placed there for the purpose of keeping the Hds separate, 
so as not to close upon the lachrymal duct hefore men- 
tioned, which lies close to it. 

Having now, my dear Cyriac, enumerated the chief 
of those circumstances which compose the organ of sight, 
as weU as those which are appHed for its preservation, 
I will conclude this chapter, reserving to a future oppor- 
tunity those remarks on its excellence and uses which 
arise most readily to the understanding. I have forborne 
the liberty of directing your attention to the Divine 
Author of this and all other blessings ; for I know that 
love is not the fruit of counsel or reproach ; and even if 
it were, that gratitude which sleeps at aU times, except 
when it is shamed into action, I think not worth the 
waking. 



CHAPTER III. 



a mirror, and examine for a moment with atten- 
ihe appearance of that organ, the exquisi^ struc- 
)f which has already excited your applause. Like 
eauty of a friend in whose society you have lived 
your early childhood, or of a landscape which you 
i on daily and hourly for many years, the eye has, 
,ps, become an object so familiar to you, that it has 
i to awaken a distinct feeling of admiration. The 
node, therefore, of convincing yourself how essen- 

beautiful it is, may be found in imagining the 
3, or any of its parts, absent from the coimtenance. 
3se the eye altogether wanting : what a blank and 
us aspect does the face present ! It is impossible 
^ell on the picture for a moment without offering a 
. violence to our feelings. Imagine then only a 
il injury of the apparatus. The brow, which 
rs its dark and symmetrical arch across the fair and 
ite expanse of forehead, and heightens by its con- 
the tenderness of hue by which this portion of the 
enance is distinguished : suppose this arch re- 
i, and the idea of beauty is no longer associated 
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with the features. Imagine only a change of hue 
the eye itself : suppose the crystalline lens obscured, 
behold it so in the eyes of persons who are bHnd f 
cataract : the idea of beauty, if not wholly destroy 
is blended with so painful and so melancholy a sei 
tion, that the mind cau dwell with greater satisfac 
upon deformity. It is ordained, by the divine ; 
science, that the iris, which surrounds the pupil wi 
circle so exact and uniform, shall never present an 
the more lively and original colours ; perhaps beca 
in that instance, the vivacity of reflection might in 
fere with the distinctness of vision. The same pi 
dence has decreed that, in this instance, the ide 
beauty in our minds should be associated only ^ 
colours of a soft and moderate class ; aud even a el 
who is always best pleased with looking on li 
colours, would be shocked by the phenomenon • 
red, a violet, or a green iris. 

But it is in its expression — ^in the indications wl 
it affords of the affections and emotions of the u 
i^ithin, that the chief beauty of this orgau ^one 
*' The opening of the eye," says the monarch of Sool 
fable, '^ is to the human countenauce what light 
the natural landscape." The similitude is as true 
is beautiM. Where the expression of the eye is wai 
the perfection of the other features is no more obsen? 
than is the loveliness of the valley of Chamouni 
the isle of Innisfallen, in the depth of an interli 
mght 



In what part of the firame arc the afflictions min orcd 
BO beautifully as here : In joy, how bright and spark- 
ling is the apjjeiirance of the eye ! The lid is raised, 
and the sliglit gnsih of teai-s heightens the brilliancy of 
its reflection, while it seem^ to start forward as if eager 
to meet the impression which has awakened so iiTcly a 
sensation witliin the mind. In grief » how tiitiching is 
its depression ! The lid falis^ the luHhos droop, and the 
eyeball seeks the earth, as if unwilling to disturb, by 
the sight of any other object, the memory of that be- 
loved and long accustomed one, which it shall never 
more behold on earth. Sow anuaWe is its half- shut 
and retiring look when merit, diffident even of it&t*lf, 
he^tatee to assume it^s rightful pkice in the social order ! 
Kow glorious is the fire which fills it when a tempered 
seal for truth, or injured home and altars, is swelling 
itt the heart ! Track it through all its changCvS, Ti^'hether 
it glistens with compassion, lights up with courage, or 
drcwps with humility, and in every instance you will 
find it the silent tongue of the heart — -the window of 
the atfcctione, 

A praotified observer of mankind might be enabled, by 
the ehai*acter and expression of this feature, to form a 
eonjocture on the temper and fortunes of its possessor. 
Who is there that has not boen affected, on meeting in 
age the friend whom he knew in youth, by the altered 
glance with which his own has been eneoimterod ? Tlim 
the eye was all lire, and hope, and confidenoe ; the bea- 




con flame of a heart that was armed for action and 
assured of conquest. NoWy though the fire may not 
be fled, it is ahadowed with the hue of disappointment^ 
a mingling of stex*mie8s and of distrust, which bIiove 
that the matured experience of the man has rehuked 
his boyish eonfldence, and a sa^hiess which se^ms to 
whisper that he has not found tho world to be the fairy 
land he once bciheTcd it. 

The amiable Addison, in his well known papers on 
Imagination, considers this sense as the peculiar organ 
of that brilhant faculty. The question has been dis- 
puted by another genius of a more modem date, whc 
invests with this dignity the sense of smell. But consi- 
dering imagination as that power which the mind pos- 
sesses of combining into new forms impressions received 
by the senses, it is evident that all contribute to supply 
the material out of which its magnificent structures ax| 
compounded. ■ 

Their services, however, vary in importance and 
extent. Sight may not be the most essential to oui 
acquisition of knowledge, or to our safe existence, but 
it is perhaps of all others that one which wo would bt 
most unwilling to surrender. The beautiful plaint oJ 
the Agonistes, written by a poet who felt the grief he 
sung, may famish some evidence of this i — 

**0 loss of sight I of thee 1 most complam. 
Blind among (memiea. woisc thim chutia, 
DimgeoQ, Cf beggary, deorepid age I 
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light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 

And all her varioiis objects of delight 

Annulled, which might in part my grief have eas'd, 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me. 

They creep, yet see. I, dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

O dark, dark, dark ! amid the blaze of noon 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day ! 

O first created beam! and thou, great word, 

* Let there be light !* and light was over all ; 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree? 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon 

When she deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant int^limar cave.*' 

The reason of this predilection for the sense of sight, 
above all others, is easily to be discovered. Not only- 
does it impart a continual and nnalloying happiness to 
our minds, but it confirms, and renders everlasting, 
those ties of affection by which our hearts are bound to 
the objects which surround us. 

In the hours of reflection and of silence, when the 
heart steals firom the anxieties and agitations of the 
present, to the memory of the past, it is by the agency 
of this sense that we are enabled to recall the forms of 
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departed friends, and the images of tliose forsulcen scenes, 
which were associated with the keen enjoyments of our 
early life; which were the lirBt tutors of our infant 
senses, and the field where we first exercised and first 
gratified that thirst far knowledge which is a leading 
principle of our nature. It is the sense of the affectio] 
— the organ hy which the heart receives and rereals li 
sweetest and tenderest emotions. When the hosom is 
warm with enjoyment, we see the inward ligM break- 
ing through the eyes ; and when t!ie heart is pain 
it is in the tears^ and the depression of this sympath 
ing feature, that we read its agonies. 

By the agency of this little organ, likewise, it is" 
that one of the most innocent and rational sources o1 
recreation has been opened to the human mind. It 
the parent of those* delightful classes of elegant sciejxce 
which have been emphatically denominated the 
arts. By combining these impressions which it enab] 
them to treasure iu their recollection, tlio architects 
ancient Greece constructed those noble edifices which, 
even in their ruins, aftect the mind so forcibly by their 
mingled gi'andem" and simplicity. By this sense it is 
that the sculptor is enabled to enchain the admiration of 
the world, and to praise the Creator in a lofty manner, 
by the imitation of his works. By this sense the painter 
makes us acquainted with the visual splendours of o 
climes, and secures to a fond domestic circle the m 
of a lost and beloved member^ even when the liue« 
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form that fdmislied the subject of his task are faded 
into dust and ashes. By this organ it is that we are 
made acquainted with the persons and features of those 
great men who have influenced the condition of man- 
kind in times long past, and shed a lustre on the page 
of history. 

By this sense, likewise, the writer of fictitious story 
(a class of literature which, unhappily, has seldom been 
rendered so seriously advantageous as it might be to 
society) is enabled to unfold the portals of past time, 
and pour a flood of light over ages and events which 
history has left in darkness. By this he is enabled to 
revive departed manners, to repeople the desolated vales, 
and rebuild the ruined cities of antiquity. 

But it is not for the purpose of enjoying a brief and 
transient, although exquisite happiness, that you have 
been gifted with this enchanting faculty. It is given 
you for higher and far more beneficial uses. I have 
before intimated that this sense is neither the one most 
essential to your self-preservation, nor the best adapted 
to fill your mind with knowledge. But it is yet certain 
that much may, through its agency, be added to our 
stock of information, and consequently to our capa- 
bility of acquiring perfection. It enables us to behold 
and applaud the visible wonders of the Creator, and, by 
the constant observation of his benefits, to raise our 
hearts in gratitude and affection to TTim who fashioned 
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all things into eliapes so fair, and tinged them witli hue 
so beautifiil. 

To appreciate all the excellence of this wondcrM 
organ, cast your eyoSi in the depth of a starlight night, 
upon the skies. Every star wMch you there behold is 
a globe of many hundreds of miles in diamot^^r, and you 
can comprehend, by a single glance, many millions of 
milHonB of those worlds ! Consider now the excellence 
of that little organ, in the bottom of which that vast ci 
cumference, with all those myriads of illuminai 
worlds, is pictured in so minute a space, with ao mu< 
accuracy and distinctness. It is a woudcTful — an affect- 
ing subject ! An impious astronomer ! an impious an 
tomist I What monsters ! What midsummer maniacs 

Obaerve the eye of a skilful general when surv* 
the evolutions of the battle on which the welfare of his 
aggrieved and injured coimtry must depend. Of the 
hundmds of thousands of armed men who are marshalled 
within hiA view, no single company can execute a mov< 
ment which is not instantly depicted within his eye 
enabling hitn to meet and counteract every aggressio] 
by directing counter-evolutions. How noble is the ex 
pression of the eye while it is engaged in those lofty 
and soul- stirring duties! while the mind is occupied 
almost at the same time in receiving the intelligenoe 
difficulties and fumishiDg expedients. His glance 
pre&aes, at the same instant, cai^e without anxiety, am 
excitation without heat, while his eye is fixed on the 
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foe, and his ear is bent to the voice of his flying couriers. 
Scarcely does one arrive all breathless at his side, with 
the intelligence of a disaster, when another is despatched 
with the remedy. Conclusion is with him as rapid as 
reflection itself — and the inductions of reason are as in- 
stantaneous as those of instinct. His eye anticipates 
the necessities of the day, and directs the movements of 
the multitude ! The cause of patriotism and of freedom 
advances — it is on the point of triumph. A shot has 
grazed his brow ! he is struck with blindness — and the 
cause of freedom and of patriotism is lost — ^the fate of 
his country is decided ! an empire is marked out for 
ruin! 

Though not of the most essential importance in ac- 
quiring, it is most efficacious in the diffusion of know- 
ledge. The art of printing, which has made learning an 
universal blessing in our own age, and which enables 
those gifted individuals, whose virtues, talents, or ac- 
qtdrements are calculated to confer a blessing on society, 
to midtiply themselves a million-fold throughout the 
world — ^that beneficial art traces its origin from this 
sense. Epistolary correspondence, that solaee of sun- 
dered hearts, is also dependent upon it, and it is by the 
agency of that small organ that I am now freely con- 
versing with you, my friend, at a longer distance than 
my heart could wish. 

Forget not, therefore, my dear Cyriac, the obligations 
imder which you are placed by the possession of this 




noble gift> to employ it in such a nnmner as 
redound to the glory of the Giver. It is in your power, 
by a prudent exercise of the sense, to acquire the means 
of bestowing many serv-ices on your fellow-creaturi 
and securing an exquisite degree of hapx^iness to yo 
self; and it is ulao in your power » by a want of the 
requisite modomtion in its employment, to lay 
fonndution of much misery for your own heart, 
much sorrow and scandal to others. If you use it 
random, suffering it to wander without order 
discretion oyer eyory object that the light revi 
around it, you had almost as well, so far as knowL 
and true wi&dom are concerned, been bom and lived 
total blindness. Amongst such a mass of ideas prcsen 
to it, the mind is distracted and enfeebled, and soon 
loses that power of clear discrimination which is 
nec^Bsarj^ to infix in the memory the infoi*mation wl 
it receives. Even when governed with the ma 
fastidious vigilance, many have found it impossible to 
avoid that disti-uction of mind which is occasioned 
the multipHcity of objects presented to this sense* 
an instance has been recorded of a celebrated philosophi 

* It is probable that iKin measttr© waa tmsaccessM ; for,] 
DeTnocritm wa^ not bom blind, his memory and hh unagllia 
ii]a$i hav6 sapplied a stUl more distructing and more novel sitcce 
of images thim would h&Te been ftirnisilied. by the Itviiig orgft 
si^ht^ if rtaiMmably go^remed. Few doa^. thdr eyes in order to think 
profoujidly, and I think it is prohabk tliat such a measure would i 
ttioctire greater unity df attention. 
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of antiquity, who, in order to remedy this inconvenience, 
had both his eyes extracted. It is on this account that, 
in moments of intense and laborious reflection, we fix 
the eyes on some single and familiar object, with every 
feature of which we imperceptibly associate the subject 
of our own meditation. 

Bemember also the destiny of this sense. It is not 
given you for purposes merely temporal and earthly. 
Its destiny in time is not to tempt you to fix your 
aflPections on scenes and spectacles which shall pass 
away, but to fiimish you with motives for divine love 
and knowledge to acquire wisdom. Its destiny in 
eternity is to behold the God that made it for ever and 
for ever. 

Keep it, therefore, like a good steed, under the govern- 
ment of a steady reason. There is a seductive pleasure 
in the sense which, if you at any time wholly abandon 
the reins, wiU hurry you away to folly and destruction. 
Let it not, therefore, basely content itself with the 
objectless contemplation of things which are only in- 
tended to stimulate it to the attainment of a loftier and 
more lasting enjoyment. " The eye," says the eternal 
Spirit in the person of the inspired King of Judah, " is 
not filled with seeing, nor the ear with hearing." A 
melancholy truth ! which was echoed by the heart of 
^e writer, and is echoed, at this day, by the hearts of 
thoooands, who, neglecting the everlasting destipy of 
the senses, have hurried them in youth througli all the 
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indulgences which the world presented for their seduc- 
tion, and left themselves, at length, an otd age of 
intolerable weariness and satiety. 

But above all, my Cyriac, let not this glorious faculty, 
which is allotted for the promotion of your eternal hap- 
piness, be made the instrument of your eternal ruin. 
my young friend, let this fear sink deep into your heart ! 
— ** The eye,'* said the gentle victim of Calvary — ^the 
benevolent Being who made the sense, and knew the 
purposes for which he made it — " is the light of the 
body." Let it not, therefore, be to you the minister of 
darkness. Better were it that you had been bom blind 
as midnight, than having eyes, to use them against the 
end for which they were created. Suffer not that eye 
which is destined to behold the Creator in his glory for 
all eternity, to dwell, for a moment, on objects that can 
only administer defilement to your spirit. He that is 
blind to the world is lynx-eyed for heaven. 

Address yourself to the hearts of those who have not 
only wearied this sense in the indulgence of an idle 
curiosity, but made it the purveyor of a guilty appetite, 
the flood-gate, by which iniquity, like a torrent, has 
burst in upon the soul, and they will tell you, if they 
speak the truth, that, in common with all the other 
senses, it has disappointed their expectations. Hope 
not, therefore, that you can find happiness in the 
exorcise of those organs in a world where their objects 
arc as perishable as themselves. Let the things 
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which are changmg around you in every hour of 
eTery day be nothing better in your estimation than 
the shadows which they really are. Let not your eye 
devour all things indiscriminately and at once. If 
you seek for wisdom in the volume of nature, fly not, 
like a child, from one gay picture to another, but 
read it slowly, page after page, letting the moral, that 
lurks underneath even that which seems merely intend- 
ed to amuse, become deeply engraved upon your 
memory. Employ this happy gift with prudence and 
self-possession, and reserve the full abandonment of its 
power to that promised time, when it shall be called to 
look upon light that fades not, hues that change not, 
and forms which shall never be dissolved. 
- To compensate, my dear young friend, in some de- 
gree, for this long letter of counsel, I wiU, in my next, 
desire your attention for a tale which may fiimish an 
illustration of the advantages which the sense is capable 
of conferring. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The stranger who wanders along the terrific masses of 
crag that overhang the green and foaming waters of the 
Atlantic, on the western coasts of Ireland, feels a melan- 
choly interest excited ia his mind, as he turns aside from 
the more impressive grandeurs of the scene, and gazes 
on the small stone heaps that are scattered over the moss 
on which he treads. They are the graves of the name- 
less few whose bodies have been from time to time re- 
jected frx)m the bosom of the ocean, and cast upon these 
lonely crags to startle the early fishermar^ with their 
ghastly and disfigured bulk. Here they meet, at the 
hands of the pitying mountaineers, the last offices of 
Christian charity — a grave in the nearest soft earth, 
with no other ceremonial than the humble peasant's 
prayer. Here they lie, uncoffined, unlamented, im- 
claimed by mourning friends, starting like sudden spec- 
tres of death from the depths of the ocean, ' to excite a 
wild fear, a passing thought of pity, a vain inquiry in 
the hamlet, and then sink into the earth in mystery and 
in silence, to be no more remembered on its surface. 
The obscurity which envelopes the history of those 
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unhappy strangers aflfords a subject to the speculative 
traveller on which he may give free play to the wings 
of his imagination. Few, indeed, can pass these deserted 
sepulchres without endeavouring for a moment to pene- 
trate in fancy the darkness which enshrouds the jGate of 
their mouldering tenants; without beholding the pro- 
gress of the ruin that struck from beneath the voyager's 
feet the firm and lofty fabric to which he had confidently 
trusted his existence— without hearing the shrieks of 
the despsdring crew, and the stem and horrid burst of 
the roused up ocean, as it dealt the last stroke upon the 
groaning timbers of the wreck, and scattered the whole 
pile far and wide, in countless atoms, upon the boiling 
fiurfiauje of the deep. And, again, without turning in 
thought to the feir-away homes, at which the tale of the 
wanderers was never told — ^to the pale young widow 
that dreamed herself stiU a wife, and lived on from mom 
to mom, in the fever of a vain suspense — ^to the helpless 
parent, that still hoped for the offices of filial kindness 
from the hand that was now moiddering in a distant 
grave ; and to the social fire-side, over whose evening 
pastimes the long silence of an absent friend had thrown 
a gloom that the certainty of woe or gladness could 
never remove. 

Among those nameless tombs, within the space of the 
last few years, the widow of a fisherman, named Eear- 
don, was observed to spend a great portion of her time. 
Her husband had died young, perishing in a sudden 
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storm, which swept his canoe from the coast side into 
the waste of sea beyond it ; and his wife was left to in- 
habit a small cottage near the crags, and to support, by 
the labour of her hands, an only child, who was des- 
tined to inherit little more than the blessmg, the virtue, 
and the affections of his parent. The poor widow en- 
deavoured to procure a subsistence for her boy and for 
herself, by gathering the kelp which was thrown upon 
the crags, and which was burned for the purpose of 
manufacturing soap from its ashes; while the youth 
employed his yet unformed strength in tilling the small 
garden, that was confined by a quickset hedge at their 
cottage side. They were fondly attached, and toiled 
iQcessantly to obtain the means of comfort, rather for 
each other than for themselves ; but, with all their exer- 
tions, fortune left them in the rearward of her favour. 
The mother beheld, with a mother's agony, the youthful 
limbs and features of her boy exhibit the sickly effects 
of habitual privation and habitual toil ; while the son 
mourned to see the feebleness of premature old age 
begin to steal upon the health and vigour of his 
parent. 

In these difficulties, a prospect of certain advantage 
and probable good fortune induced the young man to * 
leave his mother and his native country for some years. 
The distresses and disturbances which agitated that un- 
happy land pressed so heavily upon the fortunes ci 
many families of the middle, as well as the lower rank. 
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that great numbers were foimd to embrace the opportu- 
nity of improvement which the colonization of the New 
World held out for their advantage. Among those who 
emigrated was the family under whom the Reardons 
held their little cottage ; and with them it was that the 
young man determined to try his fortune in a happier 
region. Having arraoged their affairs so as to secure 
his widowed parent against absolute poverty, they sepa- 
rated with many tears, the mother blessiag her son as 
she committed him to the guardianship of Providence, 
and the son pledging himself to return to her assistance 
as soon as he had obtained the means of providing hor 
the comforts necessary for her old age. 

His success, though gradual, was complete. The 
blessings of the young Tobias fell upon the work of his 
hands, and his industry, because well directed, was 
productive, even beyond his expectations. Instead of 
lingering, like many of his fellow-exiles, in the seaport 
towns, where they were detained by idleness, and that 
open-mouthed folly which persuades men that fortune 
may be found without the pain of seeking, young 
Eeardon proceeded at once into the new settlements, 
where human industry is one of the most valuable and 
valued commodities. In a little time, he was enabled to 
remit a considerable portion of his earnings to his poor 
mother, and continued, from time to time, to increase 
his contributions to her comfort, until at length the 
ainmdance of his prosperity was such, as to enable him 
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to relinquish the pursuit of gain, and to fulfil the pro- 
mise he had made at parting. 

He did not return alone. With the fuU approbation 
of the poor widow, he had joined his fate to that of a 
young person in the settlement where he dwelt, whose 
dispositions were in every way analogous to his own, 
and who only excelled him in the superior ease and 
comfort of her circumstances. Previous to his return, 
he wrote to the poor widow, to inform her, that in less 
than two months from that time, with the blessing of 
Providence, her daughter-in-law, her two grandchil- 
dren, and her son would meet beneath the roof of her 
ancient dwelling. 

Fancy, if you can, the anxiety with which the poor 
widow looked out for this long-expected time. The 
assistance which the affectionate exile had been able to 
afford her was such as to raise her to a state of compa- 
rative affluence in her neighbourhood, and to render 
her independent of the hard and servile toil by which 
she had been accustomed to gain a livelihood. Her cot- 
tage was wholly changed in its appearance, and had the 
honour of being frequently selected for a night's lodging 
by her landlord's agent, and other great men, who 
passed through that lonely district. A few flowers 
sprung up in her sally fringed garden, which were not 
the less tenderly cherished, that the seeds from which 
they grew were transmitted from the emigrant's garden 
in the other hemisphere. Her life, up to the moment 
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when she received this joyous letter, had been calmly 
and sadly happy. She looked forward, with a serene 
feeling of mingled hope and resignation, to the day of 
her son's return, and never once suffered the eagerness 
of her affection to outstep her gratitude to heaven, and 
her entire dependence upon the Divine will. 

But, forgive a mother's fondness! There are few 
hearts in which the affections of the world and of nature 
are so entirely held under subjection by the strong hand 
of reason and of faith, that they cannot be moved to a 
momentary forgetfulness of duty, by a sudden and 
startling occasion. After the widow had heard the 
letter read, in which her son announced his approaching 
return, the quiet of her life was for a time disturbed. 
She thought of heaven, indeed, and prayed even more 
fervently ihan before; but the burning fever that 
possessed her heart showed that its confidence was 
qualified. In the hours of devotion she often found her 
thoughts wandering, from that Being whose breath 
could still or trouble the surface of the ocean, far over 
the wide waters themselves, to meet the vessel that was 
flying to her with the tidings of bliss. She shuddered 
as she went, mom after mom, to the cliff-head, and 
cast her eyes on the graves of the shipwrecked voyagers, 
which were scattered along the turf-mountain on which 
she trod. In the silence of the night, when she 
endeavoured to drown her anxieties in sleep, imagina- 
tion did but overact the part with which it had terrified 
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her waking. Stormy seas and adverse winds — a ship 
straining against the blast, with her deck covered with 
pale and frighted faces, among which she seemed to de- 
tect those of her son and of his family — ^winds hissing 
through the creaking yards — and waves tossing their 
horrid heads aloft, and roaring for their prey. Such 
were the visions which beset the bed of the longing 
mother, and made the night ghastly to her eyes. When 
she lay awake, the rustling of a sudden wind among the 
green boughs at her window made her start, and sit 
erect in her bed; nor would she again return to rest 
until she had opened the little casement, and satisfied 
herself, by waving her hand abroad in the night air, 
that her alarm was occasioned by one of its fairest and 
most favourable motions. So indeed it was. The Al- 
mighty, as though to convince her how far she was from 
conjecturing aright the quarter from which calamity 
might visit her, bade the winds blow, during the whole 
of that period, in the manner which, had they been in 
her own keeping, she would have desired. Her ac- 
quaintances and neighbours all seemed to share in her 
anxiety. The fishermen, after they had drawn up their 
canoes at evening, were careful on their way homeward 
to drop in at the widow Reardon's door, and let her 
know what vessels had entered the neighbouring river 
in the course of the day, or had appeared in the offing. 
She was constantly cheered with the assurance that 
fairer weather for a homeward-bound ship, or more 
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likely to contmue, was never known before. Still, 
nevertheless, the poor woman's heart was not at peace, 
and the days and nights lagged along with an unaccus- 
tomed heaviness. 

One night in particular, towards the end of the 
second month, appeared to linger so very strangely, that 
the widow thought the mom would never dawn. 
- An unusual darkness seemed to brood over the world; 
and she lay awake, gazing with longing eyes toward the 
little window through which the sun's earliest rays 
were used to greet her in her waking. 

On a sudden, she heard voices outside the window. 
Alive to the slightest circumstance that was imusual, 
she arose, all dark as it was, threw on her simple dress 
in haste, and groped her way to the front door of the 
dweUing. She recognized the voice of a Mendly neigh- 
bour, and opened the door, supposing that he might 
have some interesting intelligence to communicate. She 
judged correctly. 

" Good news ! good news ! Mrs. Eeardon ; and I give 
you joy of them this momiag. What will you give me 
for teUing you who is in that small boat at the shore ?'' 
. " That small boat !— what ?— where ?" 

"Below there, ma'am, where I'm poiating my 
finger. Don't you see them coming up the crag to- 
wards you ?" 

" I cannot — ^I cannot, it is so dark," the widow re- 
plied, endeavouring to penetrate the gloom. 
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'* Dark ! — and the broad sun shining down upon them 
this whole day !" 

"Day! — ^the sun! my almighty Father! save 
me. 

" What's the matter ? Don't you see them, ma'am ?" 

** See them ?" the poor woman exclaimed, placing her 
hands on her eyes, and shrieking aloud in her agony; 
" Oh ! I shall never see him more ! I am dark and 
blind !" 

The peasant started back and blessed himself. The 
next instant the poor widow was caught in the arms of 
her son. 

*' Where is she ? My mother ! my darling mother ! 
I am come back to you. Look! I have kept my 
word." 

She strove, with a sudden effort of self-restraint, to 
keep her misfortune secret, and wept without speaking, 
upon the neck of her long-absent relative, who attributed 
her tears to an excess of happiness. But when he pre- 
sented his young vnfe, and called her attention to the 
happy laughing faces and healthful cheeks of their 
children, the wandering of her eyes and the conftision of 
her manner left it no longer possible to retain the 
secret. 

" My good, kind boy," said she, laying her hand 
heavily on his arm, ** you are returned to my old arms 
once more, and I am grateftd for it — ^but we cannot 
expect to have all we vdsh for in this world. my poor 
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boy ! I can never see you — I can never see your children ! 
I am blind." 

The young man uttered a horrid and piercing cry, 
while he tossed his clenched hand above his head, and 
stamped upon the earth in sudden anguish. " Blind ! 
my mother!" he repeated — "Oh, heaven! is this the 
end of all my toils and wishes ? To come home, and 
find her dark for ever ! Is it for this that I have prayed 
and laboured ? Blind and dark ! my poor mother ! 
Oh, heaven ! mother, mother !" 

" Hold, now, my boy — ^where are you ? "What way 
is that for a Christian to talk ? Come near me, and let 
me touch your hands. Don't add to my sorrows, 
Richard, my child, by uttering a word against the will 
of heaven. "Where are you ? Come near me. Let me 
hear you say that you are resigned to this and all other 
visitations of the great Lord of all Ught. Say this, my 
child, and your virtue will be dearer to me than my 
eyes! Ah, my good Richard, you may be sure the 
Almighty never strikes us except it is for our sins, or 
for our good. I thought too much of you, my child, 
and the Lord saw that my heart was straying to the 
world again, and he has struck me for the happiness of 
both. Let me hear you say that you are satisfied. I 
can see your heart still, and that is dearer to me than 
your person. Let me see it as good and dutiful as I 
knew it before you left me." 

The disappointed exile supported her in his arms. 
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" "Well, well, my poor mother," he said, " I am satdfi' 

fiod. Since you are the chief sufferer, and show no ^^ 

discontent, it would bo too unreasonable that I Bhoold .i£t 

munnur. The will of heaven be done ! but it is a bit- p^j 

tcr — ^bitter stroke." Again he folded his dark parent la^,, 

to his bosom, and wept aloud ; while his wife, retiiing ^ 

softly to a distance, hid her face in her doak. HJer , q 

children clung with fear and anxiety to her side, and wjerti 

gazed with ofi^ghted faces upon the afflicted mother L^ 

and son. fear 

But they were not forgotten. After she had repeat- ±at < 

edly embraced her rccovei-cd child, the good widow be vi 

remembered her guests. She extended her arms towards slight 

that part of the room at which she heard the sobs and Th 

meanings of the younger mother. '* Is that my dangh- throu 

ter's voice?" she asked — "place her in my arms, aar fie 

Bichard. Let me feel the mother of your children upon scarro" 

my bosom." The young woman flung herself into thB xeas 

embrace of the aged widow. " Young and feir, I am "^^ 

sure," the latter continued, passing her wasted flngen * ^°^ 

over the blooming cheek of the good American. " I oan ^"^ 

feel the roses upon this cheek, I am certain. . But what . ^*^ 

are these ? Tears ? My good child, you should dry our ^^ 

tears instead of adding to them. "Where are your chil- ^°*"* 

dren ? Let me see — ah ! my heart — ^let me feel them, I I ^^ 

mean — ^let me take them in my arms. My little angdB ! I ^^ 

Oh ! if I could only open my eyes, for one moment, to I '^ 

look upon you all — ^but for one little instant— I would I ^ 
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close them again for the rest of my life, and think my- 
self happy. If it had happened only one day— one horn- 
after your arrival — ^but the will of heaven be done ! 
perhaps even this moment, when we think ourselves 
most miserable. He is preparing for us some hidden 
blessing.*' 

Once more the pious widow was correct in her con- 
jecture. It is true, that day, which all hoped should be 
a day of rapture, was spent by the re-united family in 
tears and mourning. But Providence did not intend 
that creatures who had served him so faithfully should 
be visited with more than a temporary sorrow, for a 
slight and imaccustomed transgression. 

The news of the widow's misfortune spread rapidly 
through the country, and excited universal sympathy — 
for flaw refuse their commiseration to a fellow creature's 
sorrow, even of those who would accord a tardy and 
measured sympathy to his good fortune. Among those 
who heard with real pity the story of their distress, was 
a surgeon who resided in the neighbourhood, and who 
Mt all that enthusiastic devotion to his art, which its 
high importance to the welfare of mankind was calcu- 
lated to excite in a generous mind. This gentleman 
took an early opportunity of visiting the old widow 
when she was alone in the cottage. The simplicity with 
which she told her story, and the entire resignation 
which she expressed, interested and touched him 
deeply. 
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** It is not ovex with me yet, sir/' she eonclud 
" for still, when the family arc talking around me 
forget that I am blind ; and when I hear my son i 
8ome thing pleasant, 1 turn to see the smile upon 
lips ; and when the darkness reminds me of my loss, it 
seems as if I lost my sight over again !*' ^M 

The surgeon discovered, on examinatioii, that fflP 
blindness was occasioned by a liisease called cataract, 
which ohscures, by an unhealthy secretion, the lucid 
brightness of the crystalline lens (described in a for- 
mer chapter), and obstructs the entrance of the rays 
of Hght, The improvements which modem practition- 
ers have made in this science render this disease, which 
was once held to be incurable, now comparatively easy 
of removal. The surgeon perceived at once, by the 
condition of the eyes, that, by the abstraction of the 
injured Ions, ho could restore sight to the afflicl^L 
widow. ^M 

Unwilling, however, to excite her hopes too suddenly 
or prematurely, he began by asking her whether, for a 
chance of recovering the use of her eyes, she would 
submit to a little pain ? 

The poor woman replied, " that if he thought 
could once more enable her to behold her child and hiA 
children, she would be content to undergo any 
which would not endanger her oxistencc/* 

*^Then,*^ replied her visitor, '* I may inform 
that I have the strongest reasons to believe that I otm 
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restorb your sight, provided you agree to place yourself 
at niy- disposal for a few days. I wiU provide you with 
an apartment in my house, and your family shall know 
i^othing of it until the cure is effected," 

The widow consented; and on that very evening 
the operation was performed. The pain was slight, 
and was endured by the patient without a murmur. 
For a few days after the surgeon insisted on her 
wearing a covering over her eyes, until the wounds 
which he had found it necessary to inflict had been per- 
fectly healed. 

One morning, after he had felt her pulse and made the 
necessary inquiries, he said, while he held the hand of 
the widow : — 

" I think we may now venture with safety to remove 
the covering. Compose yourself now, my good old 
friend, and suppress all emotion. Prepare your heart 
for the reception of a great happiness.'' 

The poor woman clasped her hands firmly together, 
and moved her lips as if in prayer. At the same moment 
the covering fell from her brow, and the light burst in 
a joyous flood upon her soul. She sat for an instant 
bewildered, and incapable of viewing any object with 
distinctness. The first upon which her eyes reposed 
was the figure of a young man bending his gaze with an 
intense and ecstatic fondness upon hers, and with his 
arms outstretched as if to anticipate the recognition. 
The face, though changed and sunned since she had 
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known it, was still femiliar to her. Slie started 
her seat with a wild cry of joy, and cast herself ti| 
the bosom of hex eon, 

8he embraced him repeatedly, then removed him 1 
distance, that she might ha^e the opportunity of vie-v 
him with greater distioctneBs, and again, witii a buret 
of tears, fLung herself upon his neck. Other voices, too, 
mingled with theire. She beheld her daughter and their 
children waiting eagerly for lier caress. She embraced 
them all, retmning from each to each, and perusing their 
faces and persons as if she would never drink deep 
enough of the cup of rapture which her recovered sense 
afforded her. The beauty of the yoimg mother — the 
fresh and rosy colour of the children — the glossy bright- 
HOBS of their hair — their smiles — their movements of joy 
— ^all aiforded subjects for delight and admiration, such 
a? she might never have experienced, had she never 
considered them in the light of blessings lost for life. 
The surgeon, who thought that the consciousness of a 
stranger*?! presence might impose a restniiiit upon the 
feeling?^ of the patient and her friends, retired into b 
distant comer, where he beheld, not without tears, the 
scene of happiness which he had been made instrume 
in conferring. 

Richard/' ssdd the widow, as she laid her 
npnn her son's shoulder, and looked into his eyes, 
} not judge aright when I said that even when J 
thought ourselves most miserable, the Almighty : 
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have been preparing for ns some hidden blessing ? Were 
we in the right to murmur ?" 

The young man withdrew his arms from his mother, 
dasped them before him, and bowed down his head in 
mlence. 



CHAPTER V. 



The inquiries of those illustrious persons, whose labo 
have thrown a light on the hidden wonders of natc 
and revealed to men so many secret benefits of il 
Creator, have not so successfully unravelled the mec 
nism of hearing as that of sight. The apparatus wh 
they had to examine in this instance was much m 
complex, and more subtle in its operation ; and anot 
difficulty might be found in our imperfect acquainta 
with the laws of sound — ^this rendering us incax>abL 
appreciating the uses of many portions of the org 
which, from their form and position, as well as fi 
their perfect similarity in all animals of the spec 
appear to be indispensable to the sense. Still, howe^ 
enough is imderstood of the mechanism of the pari 
excite our astonishment and admiration. 

Let us, therefore, examine how far physiologists h 
proceeded in the description of this wonderful instrum 

And first, of sound itself. What light is to the < 
sound is to the hearing j with this essential differe: 
however, that light has an existence indopendeni 
the body which we see, whereas soimd is nothing n 
than the vibration of the body which we hear. 
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To describe more particularly the nature of sound, let 
us observe its progress. "When a body vibrates, its mo- 
tions are communicated to the air around it, and trans- 
mitted in straight lines on all sides. Thus, when the 
string of a harp is struck at a distance of five or more 
feet from our ear, it communicates its vibrations to the 
intermediate air, which again transmits them through 
the organ of hearing to the seat of sensation itself, within 
the brain. Enough may be said for my purpose of the 
nature of sound itself, when I inform you that when a 
body vibrates slowly it produces a low sound ; quickly, 
a high, or shrill soimd. 

The ear is, like the organ of sight, a mechanical in- 
strument of a peculiarly delicate construction, placed 
before a white fibre called the auditory, or acoustic 
nerve. It is divided by physiologists into three 
J parts — the outward ear, the middle ear, and the internal 
ear. 

The outer ear comprises the wing or pavilion, and the 
outer auditory labyrinth. 

The middle ear comprises the drum and the bony 
chain (consisting of the hammer, the anvil, the round 
bone, and the stirrup). 

The internal ear is composed of the worm and the 
vestibule, in which latter are found the ends of the 
acoustic nerve floating in a thin fluid, which fills up all 
the cavities of the internal ear. 

These constitute the principal portions of the appara- 
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tufl. Let US now oontemplatej in sucoesaion, th< 
of each part for the tr^iflimEwion of sound. 

The vibrations of the air, or, it may he said, th( 
of Boimd proceeding firom a vihratiag object, fall, : 
first instance, upon the wiog or pavilion of th( 
which, by its shape, is well adapted for coDeetini 
directing thorn to the motith of the outer audit^ry^ 
rinth, which terminates at the drum of the ear 
outward ear, oompiising those two portions, hi 
familiarly comimrcd to a hearing trumpet, nor : 
wmilitude objectionable. The wing itself is fitt< 
assisting tJie vibrations of the air, being a fine 
gristle, covered with a very delicate skin, and 
any instance, enveloped in fat, which would dii^ 
its capability of vibration* In hJie manner, fat i» 
excluded from the labyrinth of the ear, and for tha 
reason. 

The drum (the first part of the middle ear ' 
receives the vibrating sounds from the outer laby 
consists of a cavity separated from this labyrinth 
thin, elastic membrane, which is equivalent to the p 
ment that is drawn across the head of a drum, 
membrane is capable of transmitting the vibrationi 
great facility, being of a dry and brittle tissue, wi 
fibres, nerves, or blood-vessels, and having nothing 
it in the whole kingdom of the himian economy. Ii 
moreover, the power of modifying the rays of soui 
the same manner as the iris does those of light 
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passage. I will explain to you how this is per- 
formed. 

A sound, either too grave or too shriU, has the same 
iofurious effect on the ear that a ray of light, too feeble 
or too bnlliant, has on the organ of sight. In order, 
therefore, to enable the ear to accommodate itself to the 
different degrees of sound, when they approach to an 
injurious extreme, the membrane of the drum has the 
power of being slackened, so as to diminish the number 
ofvibrations when they are too shrill, or stretched and 
tiglitened so as to multiply them when they are too 
grwe. This effort of the ear, however, is only supposed 
to fcake place when the sounds are in a painM extreme 
either of shrillness or of gravity; for it would be a 
lefinement of conjecture, imsupported by experiment, to 
say that the ear adapts this membrane to every variety 
of sound which it receives. It is certain, however, that 
it exerts, in many instances, this self-protecting power, 
for the ear is often much pained by a sudden and loud 
noise, from which, if it had been previously expected, it 
would have suffered Httle or nothing. 

The vibrations are now transmitted by the membrane, 
across the cavity of the drum, by means of the air with 
which this cavity is filled. But a more distinct and 
exact conductor is found in a chain of small bones which 
extends from the membrane of the drum across the 
eavity to a membrane called the oval window, by which 
th6 drum is shut on the opposite side. The first of these 
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bones, which is called the hammer, is fastened by the 
handle to the centre of the membrane of the dnmij and 
by the head to one end of the anvil, another small bone 
of a pyramidical shape, which is united at the ftirth«r 
end to a small bone called the round bone (about the 
size of a grain of snipe-shot). This again is united to 
the head of another bone called the stirrup, which has 
its base inserted into the membrane above-mentioned, 
which closes the oval window. This chain of boneJ, 
besides their power of transmitting, and, some say, of 
enlarging the vibrations, has also that of pressing on 
the oval window, so as to condense the fluid that is 
contained in the internal ear, and thus diminish, wlen 
occasion requires, the intensity of vibration in the roim^ 
window, a membrane which divides the worm of th« 
ear from the cavity of the drum. 

To describe the progress of the vibrations more clearly, 
I will say there are two openings by which they can 
pass from the cavity of the drum into the internal ear. 
One is the oval window which looks into the vestibule, 
the other is the round window which looks into the 
worm. The worm and the vestibule afterwards com- 
municate by another opening farther in. 

We now come to the internal ear, of which less is 
understood than of the other portions of the organ. 
The worm, however, is supposed, from its spiral form, 
and the well-known power which bodies of this shape 
possess in producing reverberation, to exercise a strong 
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influence upon the sound which it receives. Both the 
worm and the vestibule are filled with a thin fluid, 
which, being a better conductor of sound than air, is 
also calculated to transmit it with greater accuracy to 
the acoustic nerve, the ends of which are floating in 
the liquid. 

To understand in the clearest mamier all that is 
known or conjectured of the use of the internal ear, 
imagine the vestibule to be a large haU, and the worm a 
spiral gallery opening into it, on one side ; while, on 
the other, are three other galleries,* of a semicircular 
form, having their ends also opening into the vestibule. 
Imagine now, how lou^ the sounds must be in the 
centre of that hall, which receives them after they have 
been reverberated through all those galleries; how 
much greater, when we reflect that this haU and 
galleries are filled with liquid, which is known to be a 
much better conductor of sound than air. 

Thus we have seen that the rays of sound, in passing 
from the vibrating object, fall in the first place upon 
the pavilion, or wing of the ear, by which they are 
transferred to the outer auditory labyrinth ; thence, by 
the membrane of the drum, through the cavity, and by 
the chain of small bones above described, to the roimd 
and oval windows, by which they are again thrown 
into the worm and vestibule, where they find the 

* The semicmmlar canals. 
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auditory nerve, which is supposed to convey the im- 
pression to the mind. 

This constitutes all that is known of the phenomena 
of hearing. I speak not of those parts of the organ 
which are supposed to aid the sense, though the precise 
mode of their operation is not understood, as the mastoid 
cells, &c., which are disposed with such an appearance 
of design as to leave no doubt of their having some 
specific influence upon the vibrations of sound. 

There are, moreover, in the ear, as in the eye, several 
circumstances of a protecting providence, which are 
deserving of your attention. 

The orifices of the labyrinths, and other cavities of 
the ear, are protected by their position from the intru- 
sion of dust, and other foreign particles, floating in the 
air, the contact of which with the membrane of the 
drum would be productive of excessive pain, and 
perhaps of some inflammatory disease. But a still 
more efficient safeguard is foimd in the cerumen, or 
ear-wax, a yellow, oily fluid, which is secreted from 
the sides of the outer labyrinth, and which entangles 
and destroys those insects which are continually floating 
in the atmosphere. It is a property of this liquid to 
thicken on exposure to the air, which renders it the 
more effectual in producing this latter effect. Perhaps, 
also, its extreme bitterness may have some effect in 
preventing insects of a larger size from penetrating into 
the labyrinth, and wounding the ear. It has, moreover. 
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the direct effect of keeping the sides of the lahyrinth 
in that state of moistness which is necessary to their 
vibrating with due facility. 

It was necessary that the cavity of the drum should 
be always filled with air of a certain temperature; 
because, if the latter varied, its influence on the trans- 
mission of sound must be likewise altered. The reason 
of this alteration is, that air in a condensed state 
vibrates with greater rapidity than ah* in a state of 
rarefaction j condensation being, in fact, to ab, what 
tightening is to the string of a violin. 

To provide against any inconvenience of this kind, 
there is an orifice called the Eustachian tube, which 
leads from the throat to the cavity of the drum of the 
ear, and by which that cavity is constantly supplied 
with air. The blood-vessels which surround the part 
preserve it in the necessary state of warmth, and con- 
sequent rarefaction, which is never increased or dimi- 
nished in a perfect ear. It is by means of this tube that 
where the membrane of the drum is torn or destroyed, 
persons are enabled to emit smoke through the outer 
labyrinth. 

I have now endeavoured to explain to you, in terms 
as familiar as I could select, the mechanism of the 
instrument. In my next I wiU dwell a little on the 
objects and uses of the sense. 



CHAPTER VI. 



None of tlie organs of sense, besides the eye, combines 
within itself the two faculties of perception and expres- 
sion. In the latter faculty of indicating the passions of 
the soul, the eye stands alone and supreme above all the 
rest. It ajffords us a certain key to the character and 
feelings of those with whom we associate, and enables 
us to imderstand much that language itself could never 
communicate. 

Were I, therefore, inclined to point out any particidar 
intellectual province, to which this sense is the chief 
minister, I would say that it is to the understanding 
what the. eye is to the affections — ^its priucipal object 
being the acquisition of knowledge. This, at least, is 
the case in a state of society. A blind man may be edu- 
cated without any difficulty, and may even attain the 
highest degree of fame and distinction in the walks of 
literature and science (as has been demonstrated in the 
instances of the philosopher Saunderson ; the blind poet, 
Blacklock, mentioned by Burke ; and a celebrated travel- 
ler in our own times) ; but even with all the pains that 
have been taken in institutions established for the pur- 
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pose, we have no parallel instances amongst those to 
whom nature has denied the faculty of hearing. 

That infinite variety of sounds which exercises so 
lively an influence on our passions, and by means of 
which so much useful knowledge is imparted to the 
mind, depends for its existence upon this organ. It is 
even capable of supplying more sublime conceptions to 
the imagination than that of sight. What concentra- 
tion of terrific spectacles can produce on the mind of a 
deaf man that feeling of intolerable excitement and 
anxiety which a blind man experiences when he hears, 
for the first time, the sounds of a thunder-storm gather- 
ing above his head ? Is not the idea of the trumpet, 
which shall wake the dead, " when the mystery of God 
shall be finished," one of the most awful that is associ- 
ated with our anticipations of that dreadfully glorious 
time? 

In this sense, as in that of sight, we are struck by 
the diminutive size of the organ, when contrasted with 
the magnitude of the ideas which it can receive and im- 
part. The atmosphere is agitated by a thimder-storm — 
the heavens are convulsed around us from one horizon 
to the other — all nature is terrified by the tremendous 
isounds — ^yet the whole is received on a membrane, the 
dimensions of which do not exceed those of a split pea. 

By appealing through the medium of this sense to 
our mental passions, the poet is enabled to wield them 
at his pleasure. By this he acquires the power of raising 
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or of floo thing our thomglits, by the grandeur or thi 
melody of his verse. By this he can fill our xninda vrith 
a pleasing terror, whcju he sings of the awful changes of 
nature — or lull them into a delicious peace and admira- 
tion, when he celehratea her gentler beauties. By thifi 
he can startle us in our chambers with th© roar of angry 
billows — the clattering of sudden thunders — the explo- 
sion of mines— the pealing of artillery — the crash of 
warring elements ; or refresh our spirits, amid the agita- 
tions of a worldly Hfe, with the sounds of pastoral inno- 
oence and simplicity^ — the murmming of summer stream- 
lets — the whispering of summer winds — ^the singing of 
birds, and other peaco-breathing sounds, which he recalls 
to our recollection, and even imitates in their effect upon 
OUT minds, by the varied harmony of his numbers. 

The musician, also^ in a more especial manner^ is in* 
dob ted to this sense for the iofluence which he can exert 
over our nature. That dexterous arrangement and 
correspondence of sound, which are capable, witiiout 
being in any way adtlressed to out understanding, of 
exciting so many Mrely emotions within our minds, are 
entirely the offspring of this sense. And if it served no 
other and no higher purpose than this alone, of famish- 
ing mankind with so sweet a solace, amid the tolls and 
trials of the world, they would surely find ample cause 
for gratitude in the endowment. How many an aching 
heart has found reliel^^ — ^how many a weary mind has 
been enlivened — ^how many a rugged nature has been 
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etoftened, how many a crael purpose has heen diverted 
and disarmed by the mediation of this enchanting art ! 
On the field of war, when all things round are overcast 
with a hue of death and ruin, and when even reason, 
duty, and the love of country itself are insufficient to 
prevent the spirits from sinking at the terrible pomp of 
destruction that stalks around, the sound of the fife and 
drum is able to confirm the staggering soul, to arouse 
the drooping energies of the heart, and hurry them on 
to an intoxication of bravery and defiance, which all the 
persuasions of reason could never have produced. In the 
bosom of domestic life, how efiectual is the moderate 
intervention of this science, in strengthening the bonds 
of social love, and in cheering the exertions of in- 
dustry. The poor artisan, who is fed by the labour 
of his hands, forgets his toil while he unburthens his 
heart in song ; and the fond father, or brother, feel their 
affection sensibly increased, when the object of their 
care is charming the hours away with melody of other 
times. In the temples of the living God, when the 
mind is distracted by the memory of earthly cares, or 
the assaults of indolence and tepidity, the choir and the 
organ are used to direct its attention, and to elevate its 
aspirations. Here, too, they are made to offer to the 
Supreme Being a faint echo of that homage which he 
receives, in its perfection, from the seraphim in Heaven. 
How precious, therefore, is this art, which is capable of 
soothing the unhappy; of refreshing the weary j of 
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Boftening the hard of heart ; of reanimating a drooping 
courage ; of strengthening a social affection ; of inspiring 
a lukewarm devotion, and of investing even labour 
itself with a multitude of pleasing and cheerfdl 
associations ! 

Nay, so direct and mystical is the influence which 
this science of sounds exerts upon our nature, that mad- 
ness has yielded to the skill of the musician ; and the 
vibration of a few chords has been able to unhinge the 
majestic portals of reason herself. To express its powar 
by that method of lively allegory in which they were so 
proficient, the ancients have represented the inanimate 
world obeying the harp of Orpheus, and moulding itself 
to his wishes. 

This sense is likewise most efficient for our self- 
preservation. Scarce a day passes on which it does not 
warn you of some danger or annoyance, more or less 
important, which menaces you from without. The 
sense of insecurity which you will experience on 
voluntarily depriving yourself of its exercise for any 
portion of time will furnish the most convincing 
argument of its utility. 

It is capable of being excited to a still more 
exquisite feeling of pleasure than the sense of sight. 
This has been proved by the expeiiment of the deaf 
man, mentioned by Professor Percy, who obtained the 
faculty of hearing suddenly and at a mature age. The 
sensations which he experienced on hearing for the first 
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bhe notes of a mtisical mstruinent Irere so 
Ite as almost to approacli a degree of delirium. 
>t find that the same ecstacy of happiness was 
sted by the celebrated youth who was restored to 
)y Cheselden, although he does not appear to 
Ben deficient either in intelligence or sensibility, 
the foundation of language itself — ^the origin of 
oiversal compact by which men have agreed to 
certain soimds as the signs of their ideas, and by 
each is enabled to communicate to the other his 
ts, his knowledge, and his affections, by a 
so lucid and so direct. Oratory, that science so 
al in the government of nations, and so .useful in 
mulgation of morality and religion, by the im- 
e combination which it presents of natural and 
d. language, is also the offspring of this sense. 
K)se poetry, music, oratory, and language itself, 
t once lost to the world, and what a subtraction 
make from the sum of human happiness and 
ence ! The most universal vehicle of knowledge 
ent employed in society would be at once de- 
., and the foundation of the great mass of our 
snjoyments taken away. 

in proportion as it is capable of administering to 
Drovement both of our morals and our happiness, 
:ewise adapted for the destruction of the one and 
)ther. It was into the ear of Eve that the ser- 
•st poured the poison of sin and death. It was 

F 
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under the pretext of knowledge tliat he tempted her ; 
imd that ejtample has not taught men to view the pre- 
text with greater suspicion. Mistake me not, my gentle 
Mend, I am no udvoeate of ignorance and indolenoa^ 
[ only plead for a measured and rational caution in ^H 
aoquirement of information. ** Learning is not to he 
blamed, nor the mere knowledge of anything which is 
good in itself, and ordained hy God ; hut a good con- 
science and a virtuous life is always to he preferred be- 
fore it. When the day of judgment comes, we shall not 
be examined what we have read, but what we have 
done ; nor how learnedly we have spoken, but how nfl 
giously we have lived."^ — Imitation of Christ, book ™ 
chap. iii. Of this wc shall say more when we come to 
iUiistrate the faculty of feeHng. H 

Virtu, the offspiing of tliis, as well as the foregoing 
sense, is unquestionably a source of pleasing recreation ; 
but I cannot hold those persons blameleBs who suffei 
it to grow into a passion. Neither indeed is it easy tc 
teel any considerable respect lor such characters. Those 
who, from the impulse of mere vanity, and withoul 
intending any serious benefit to their fellow -creaturer 
or themselves, fritter away their time in hunting a&ti 
butterflies, fossLLs, shells, and unmeaning antiquitifll 
who would forego an essential duty for the acquisition ffi 
a rusty intaglio, or battered medal ; those, likewise, who 
called by their birth and station to the service of thei 
countrj% disgiace the rank and dissipate the wealtl 
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which she permits them to hold, hy a life of pleasure 
and inutility; who, when they should lahour to be 
thought worthy of a place in the councils of the nation, 
look for fame and favour only as the patrons of an 
artist or a public siiiger; and instead of shining as 
legislators, are contented to glimmer as diUettauti ; such 
persons, though they should have the virtue to avoid 
the paths of more shameftd and licentious guilt, would 
yet find it diflBLcult to avoid the reproach of having 
defrauded the State, and made themselves objects of 
pity to good men, and of contempt and derision to the 
learned. It is the part of a child to make that his 
business which is the recreation of a man. 

The safest rule to be adopted in this, as in all other 
transactions of life, is, in the first instance, to fix your 
heart steadfastly in the love of God, and then to do aU 
things for his sake and to his glory, whether it be toil 
or amusement. How tender, how sublime a motive! 
How much more noble than the slavish dread of punish- 
ment, useful and good as that may be in itself ! I should 
hope for a higher reward for one cup of cold water be- 
stowed for the love of God's goodness, than if I had given 
away millions from a dread of his power. And, rely 
upon it, that great and amiable Being does not forget 
the slightest action that is performed, the slightest word 
that is spoken, from such a motive. Even though the 
action should be nothing, the motive will be all in all 
sufficient. The simple question, " Am I pleasing God 
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at this moment ? Is it to the glory of Qod that I should 
do this?'' will on all occasions be a sufficient safeguard 
to a heart that loves him with a true and rational affec- 
tion, and is resolved to prove its love by an observance 
of his law, aad an imitation of his own perfections. 
Conscience, that never-failing monitor, will supply a 
ready and a faithful answer. 

In a word, my dear Cyriac, tum not tiie gift of the 
Creator against himself. Open not that ear, through 
which the name of God and the story of his mercies first 
descended into your infant heart, to the suggestions of 
vice and indolence. Should you at any time be tempted 
to abuse the gift, let your memory dwell for a moment 
on what you have here learned of the fine skill and the 
paternal care evinced in the construction of the organ, 
and then pause before you resolve to misapply it. 

" Take heed — take heed — ^for Heaven's sake ! 
But if ye fail, remember that I wam'd ye." 



CHAPTER VII. 



^^ gag oi Crial. 

Long study, and the most laborious application, were 
necessary to obtain those honours by which men of 
learning and genius were distinguished in the ancient 
Irish colleges. These honours entitled the successM 
candidates to take precedence of the warriors and nobles 
of the day, and to occupy a place which was second 
only to royalty itself. 

In the ranks of the OUamhs, which was the highest 
degree conferred on the cultivators of the lighter muse, 
in those ancient academies, was the venerable and 
highly-gifted Madaghan, the Ard-filea, or chief poet and 
chronicler to the arch-king of Erin. His duty was to 
furnish the rhymes or metrical histories of the day ; to 
compose those martial odes which were set to music and 
sung by the crotaries or harpers at the public feasts ; to 
retain in his memory no less than three hundred and 
fifty stories of past times, for the amusement and 
instruction of the people ; and, in quality of bard, which 
he added to his other accomplishments, to execute with 
a ready finger the most intricate pieces of mus?c. For 
these services he was usually rewarded, according to 
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the custom of the time, with twenty milch Idne, besides 
enjoying the privilege of free entertainment for a month 
after, and the attendance of four-and-twenty servants. 
Merry were the companies which Madaghan enlivened 
with his presence, and long were his narratives remem- 
bered by the hearers, for no one understood so well the 
art of conveying solid instruction under the guise of 
mirth, and intermingling his most fanciful incidente 
with maxims of practical wisdom. 

Eut although he often enlivened the hearts of others, 
his own was not without its cares. Els only child, a 
son, who he hoped should inherit his talents and hie 
fortune, proved to be deaf and dumb, and there re- 
mained no hope of his advancement in life. The fathei 
had seen all his relatives descend into the tomb before 
him, and felt his own life wasting rapidly away, without 
any prospect of leaving his son established in comforl 
behind him. His affliction at this circumstance was 
the keener, as the boy was beautiful, affectionate, and 
intelligent, beyond many of those who were rising fasi 
in the esteem and favour of the public. The poor old 
Ollamh, who loved his son with all the tenderness of i 
father, sighed as he accorded to the children of hi 
friends and neighbours those honours which his own bo} 
could never hope to accomplish. It was not that th( 
old man's heart was capable of so foul a passion as envy, 
but it was natural that, with the most benevolent feel- 
ings, the sight of filial merit and paternal happinea 
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shoidd remind him, by the contrast, of his own affliction. 
He was often visited by those remembrances of grief, 
for the consciousness of his own disappointment made 
him careful of inflicting a similar pain upon the hearts 
of other parents, by showing any needless rigour in his 
examination of the young candidates that came before 
him. His heart sunk and grew heavy under the weight 
of his own feelings, and he who knew so well how to 
soothe and even to banish the sorrow of another, was 
often in want of a comforter for his own. 

The younger Madaghan showed that the deficiency 
in his senses did not extend to his intellect or to his 
heart. His eyes were ever fixed upon his parent. The 
slightest action of the old man's hand, or motion of his 
frame, was for him a swifter indication of his wishes 
than language would have been to another. He brought 
him his clarsech* when he saw the clouds gathering 
upon his brow, although he knew not why it was that 
running his fingers along the chords of the instrument 
should inspire joy and life into the heart of his father 
as well as of the listeners. ^NTeither could he understand 
the cause of the old harper's grief, but he did all that 
lay in his power to ascertain and remove it. His efforts, 
however, Could only aggravate the evil they were 
intended to counteract ; and it was with pain and sur- 
prise he perceived, that the more he exerted himself to 

* Harp. 
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withdraw the arrow, the deeper did he infix it in th^ 
heart of the old man. 

One evening, when the aged OUamh was strildiig! 
mournful air upon Ids instrument, while the sun 
sinking in the west, and Mnging across their shieling 
door the shadow of an adjacent round tower, his son 
approached and hent his eyes upon Ida face with an 
pression of deep interest and anxiety. The eamestn( 
of hia look brought hack some sorrowful recollections to 
the harper, who, letting his hand fall idly on his knee, 
endeavoured to trace in the blooming features of the 
3ronth the semblance of his long-lost mother* Tear fol- 
lowing tear flowed down the old man's cheek as he 
thought of the happiaoss of other time«, until at length 
he pushed the clarsech aside with a feeling of heart-sick- 
nesSy and sunk back on his tripod, overwhelmed at once 
by his recoEections and his forebodings. 

The young man started forward and flung his arms 
wide, as if to soHcit some explanation of this burst of 
sorrow. He pressed his hand forcibly upon his heart, 
to express what was passing within — ^he uttered some 
passionate and inarticulate murmurs — threw himself 
the feet of his parent — embraced his knees, and 
looked up eagerly and inquiiingly in hia eyes. 
Ollamh smiled through his grief at those demonstral 
of affection, and laid his hand kindly on the cnrJ 
ringlets of the youth, wlule he shook his head, at 
same time, to express the hopelessness of hia oonditi< 
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The youth started to his feet, and pointed to the four 
quarters of the world, intimating, by the liveliest gestures, 
his readiness to undertake any toil or journey that could 
restore happiness to his parent. Again the latter shook 
his grey hairs in silence, and pointed up to heaven. The 
youth understood his meaning, and bending down with 
a feeling of deep though silent reverence, burst into 
tears, and rushed into the adjoining wood. 

His knowledge of religion was distinct, and his feeling 
deep. He reflected on the mute answer of his parent, 
and resolved to follow up the intimation by addressing 
himself for information and assistance to the Great 
Author of existence himself. The round tower before 
mentioned was attached to a church, in which were 
heard at this moment (but not by the unfortunate youth), 
the voices of the monks, who chaunted the evening ser- 
vice of their religion, accompanied by their small and 
sweet-toned emits — a stringed instrument then in use. 
He entered the chapel, and proceeded, with his hands 
crossed and his head declining on his bosom, to the foot 
of the altar. He had no words to express his wishes, 
but the thoughts and aspirations of his heart flew to the 
throne of mercy, with a fervour far excelling that of 
maiiy, who, being gifted with the faculty of speech, use 
it in prayer, rather as a substitute than a vehicle for 
the feelings of the soul. He prayed long and ardently ; 
with veneration, with fedth, with confidence, and with 
resignation — ^for the soul of man, when once taught to 
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know and to love its God, needs no human instmetio 
to teach it how to address and adore him. Perhaps the 
dumb boy's heart was better fitted to hear and understand 
the silent voice of heaven speaking within it, that hh^ 
ears had never been opened to the sinM sounds of earth. 

I will not presume to represent in language that 
prayer which flowed to the bosom of the Creator mthoij 
the aid of words. Enough is said when I mention, 
pure and diginterested in it8 object, it was heard 
granted. 

The youth was yet on his knees — ^yet agitated by < 
of those divine consolations that make the "tears of 
devotion sweeter than the joys of theatres," when he 
was seized with a sudden pain in hia ears, followed by 
the (Uscharge of a thin Mquid, that seemed to burst within 
his throat. Immediately after, a multitude of new and 
wondeifiil sensations broke at once upon his spirit. Ho'^ 
BhaLl I give you any idea of their nature ? ImagijHI 
yourself to stimd in the centre of a spacious hall, which 
is filled with machinery in rapid motion ; sending forth 
Bfjimds of various kinds, Btiinning the oar with the clasli 
of cynibida, the rolling of di'ums, the pealing of artillery » 
the crash of falling towers, and the warbling of wild 
inBtruments, all mingling together in an overwhelming 
chaos of sound ; and you may conceive something of \ 
sensations wlueh bewildered the aflrighted youth, 
some moments, however, this confusion of noises abat( 
and his sense acquired the power of distinguishing i 
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natural sounds by which it was affected. He tossed his 
arms into the air, and remained for a moment fixed in 
an attitude of ecstacy and astonishment. He seemed 
as if he had been suddenly hurried into a new state of 
existence. The sound of his own breath, as he panted 
*in tl^e agitation of his spirit — the tinkling of the small 
silver beU that was rung at one of the closes in the ser- 
vice — ^the solemn voices of the choristers, with the mur- 
muring of the sweet-stringed instruments — ^the sound of 
his own feet upon the tessellated pavement — the whis- 
pering of the wind among the boughs that shaded the 
open window — all filled him with wonder, ecstacy, and 
gratitude. His cheeks glowed, his eyes filled with fire, 
his brow was covered with perspiration, his heart swelled 
within his bosom, as if it would have burst with the 
strength and intensity of its emotions, until at length, 
oppressed almost to fainting with the intoxicating hap- 
piness that his new feiculty afforded him, he flimg him- 
self at fiill length upon the ground, and found relief in 
a passion of tears and thanksgiving. 

Neither was he ignorant of the great importance of 
the benefit which he had thus received. He perfectly 
understood that he had now acquired that great power, 
the want of which had hitherto kept him so far beneath 
the level of his companions, and shut him out from the 
walks of science and of le£tming. He felt his soul ex- 
pand within him as he thought of the happiness which 
the knowledge of this great blessing would confer upon 
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his aged father; and here a new idea started into hii 
mind. 

To complete the joy of the latter, he thought it would 
be better te defer the commnnication of this raptoioni 
intelligence until he had ascerteined the capabilities of 
the sense, and acquired some portion of the informataoa 
which it was able to impart. The idea no sooner pre- 
sented itself te his understanding than he resolved to 
embrace it. He returned home ftill of this exciting 
determination^ and lingering long upon his pathway 
through the wood, in order to hear the song of the 
evening birds — ^the cooing of the wild pigeons — ^the twit- 
tering of the wren — ^the rippling of the small stream— 
and all the other sounds that broke so sweetly upon the 
stillness of the evening air. 

The sound of his father's harp, as he reached the 
shieling door, furnished him with a new occasion for 
deHght and astonishment. He paused, and gazed, with 
open eyes and lips apart, upon the minstrel, while the 
aged fingers of the latter ran rapidly along the chords — 

" With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.** 

The air was of a mournful mode, and young Mada- 
ghan wondered at the delicious sorrow which it dif^ised 
throughout his frame. Fearful, however, of betraying 
himself by his emotions, he passed his parent, and en- 
tered the house with a hurried and agitated step. 
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His passions and his genius, keen and active as they 
naturally were, became stiH more acute and susceptible 
under the influence of this new excitement. Joy, fear, 
sorrow — all the internal feelings of his nature were 
called out into more active exercise by the stimulus 
which this exquisite sense continually supplied. Know- 
ledge, which hitherto he had only received in filtered 
drops, now rushed like a torrent upon his soul ; he felt 
as if the earth were too narrow to contain the bigness of 
his spirit. He was overpowered with the greatness of 
his own nature, and resolved that no single moment 
should be lost in converting to its most perfect uses the 
new talent with which the Almighty had entrusted 
him. 

In a few months he found himself fully capable of 
imitating all the sounds which he heard in society, and 
by which he perceived that men communicated their 
thoughts to one another. His quickness of observation 
and retentive memory had rendered him master of the 
uses and signification of the terms which he heard, and 
he practised in the recesses of the wood, far away from 
the ears of men, those modulations and inflections of the 

(voice which had charmed him most in the conversation 
of others. 
He now felt the necessity of entrusting a second 
\ person with *his secret ; a person possessing both the 
_ • power and the inclination to assist him in his design, 
i He selected for this purpose no less an individual than 
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the Prior of the little monastery where he had rcceit 
his hearing — a man who was perfectly well acquaint 
with the Ard-filca, and possessed the esteem and love ( 
aU. who were acquainted with him. It was not, how- 
oYCTf that the pious ecoksiastic sought to he esteemed 
hy them for the sake of enjoying their applaufle« 
Ambition of that nature ia almost aui'e to dLsappoiii 
itself. 

The Prior was in his orator\% when young Madagha 
presented himself at the gate of the convent, and made 
gigOB to he admitted. The lay hrother instantly com- 
pliodj for the mean and ti'uckling subterfuge of moda 
etiquette was in those days either imknown or despise 
The young man passed into the presence of the Prior, 
who received him with gentleness and favour. H** 
had long observed the piety and filial affection of the 
poor deaf youth, and felt much interested in his fortunesi 
aa well as in the afflictions of the father. But nothing 
could exceed his astonishment when the young ma 
trembling and almost weeping with emotion, afldresa 
him in a distinct and articulate voice, and told him the 
story of the last few months. 

^* 1 wish," he continued, after he had left no incid^ 
of his narrative unrelated, " I wish to keep this 
oumstance a secret from my fiither» until I have ma 
some considerable progi'ess in the studies which bocoa 
my age, in order that his aurprise and delight may ] 
the greater. I came to the resolution of applying J 
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you for assistance, as I was sure, from the kindness you 
always showed to my fether and myself, that you 
would readily procure me the opportunities of instruc- 
tion which were necessary." 

He was not deceived in his estimation of the good 
ecclesiastic's character. The latter entered with heart- 
felt pleasure and alacrity into his harmless project. 
The resolution and self-denial of the young man filled 
him with admiration, and he resolved to take the task 
of his instruction into his own hands. Months passed 
away, and the secret of the youth remained between his 
benevolent instructor and himself. His education was 
consummated in those particular walks of science which 
constituted the profession of his father ; and he made no 
inconsiderable progress in those departments of general 
knowledge which were adapted to form and extend his 
mind, so as to render it the more capable of excellence 
in any particular avocation. 

A day of awM interest to all the students in Meath 
now approached. It was the day of public competition 
amongst them for the lofty post of Ard-filea to the king, 
which the aged Madaghan, finding its duties become too 
arduous for his declining health, resolved to resign in 
fevour of the most deserving. 

On the evening before the public examination the 
Ard-filea felt an unusual heaviness press upon his spirits. 
The souls of worldly men, who have grown old in any 
particidar vocation, are frequently so helpless in them- 
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selves, and so dependent upon worldly employments fo 
mental occnpation, that it seems to them like lelinqniah 
ing Ufe itself to abdicate any long-accnstomed and influ 
ential office ; and this even when the infirmities of oil 
age have incapacitated them for effectually discharging 
its duties. Such, however, was not the cause of the 
Ollamh's sorrow. He had long before learned the true 
object of his existence on earth, and wished, as his frame 
grew feeble, and wasted slowly to decay, that he might, 
by placing his heavier cares on younger and strongei 
shoulders, obtain more leisure for the contemplation oi 
that Divinity into whose presence he must soon b€ 
introduced. 

But his fears for the welfare of his unhappy son were 
not diminished, as he felt the time approach of theii 
final separation. He had observed, with increasing 
concern, that the character and demeanour of the young 
man had of late been altered. His Hvely and intelligeni 
art of gesticulation seemed to have abandoned him, and, 
in proportion as he acquired the language of society, he 
seemed to have lost that of nature. His cheek was pale 
and wasted from the closeness and intensity of his appli- 
cation ; and the old man thought the hand of disease 
was on him. His eye had lost its accustomed quicknese 
and restlessness, and became meditative and solemn in 
its expression. The change perplexed his parent, whc 
thought he saw in what was in reality the effect of as 
improved understanding, the symptoms of its decay. 
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The young man's anxiety, likewise, became almost 
ungovernable on this evening ; his spirits were hnrried 
to and fro like a sea that is tossed by sudden tempests. 
Sometimes the anticipation of success, and of its conse- 
quences, excited him to a degree of almost painfiil 
ecstacy, and he was borne along upon the wings of 
triumph and exultation, until his head grew dizzy and 
his heart drunk with the fulness of its imagined rapture. 
Sometimes, a dark tide of fears would come rushing 
down upon his heart, and bodements of the ruin, failure, 
and disgrace that might attend him on the morrow 
would shake his soul with terror. He used his utmost 
exertions to conquer those unreasonable emotions, and 
to cast all his cares upon the will of Providence, but it 
was an hour of severe trial for the fortitude of his 
character. 

The father, occupied by his own feeliQgs, did not 
bserve the agitation of his son. "When the latter, as 
sual, brought him his clarsech, after their evening 
meal, he motioned him to remove it again, and inti- 
mated by a gesture that his present sorrow was one 
which music could not allay. 

The young man looked wistfully upon him. As the 
OUamh caught his eye, he held out his hand with an 
affectionate smile, and drew him to his side. 

" My poor boy,** said he, unconscious that his words 
were understood, '* to-morrow will be a bitter day for 
your &ther. When my little Melcha first placed you 




ill my arms, a beautiful and healthy child, I thoa 
tliiit I ahould one day see you capable of inheriting 1 
tbrtunes and the duties of your father ; and I scaro 
raoumod over her early tomb, when I looked upon yt 
face and thought of the future. But Heaven (that 
blesses with calamity, aa well as with good fortune) 
soon struck me for my Tain ambition. The day is come, 
to which 1 looked forth 8o proudly ; and you, my son, 
must stand idly by, while the eon of a stranger shall 
woar the gold ring, and strike the clarsech of ytflB 
father. And yet, it is not even for this I am tronhl^^P 
but, my poor forlorn boy, my limbs are growing old and 
feeble, and the lamp of life is abeady flickering iq its 
socket within me. When it shall be extingidshed,^ 
tremble txj think of the darkness which shall enveld 
your fortunes!'* 

iN'ever did the preservation of the young man* s BeGX|^ 
appear to him a task of greater difficulty than at (^| 
moment. All his magnanimity seemed insufficient to 
nil strain the burning desire which he felt of flinging 
himself at his father^ s feet, and declaiing the whole 
truth. His lips seemed almost trembling with the 
words of confession. He longed to embrace the 
man's nock, and to exckim, "Your hopes, my 
father, shall not be blasted ; my ears are not deal^ — my 
lips are not dumb I Be comforted ! your son shall \ 
inherit your honours. The gold ring and the cl 
&hall not pass to the hand of a stranger. I am not i 
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destitute being you suppose. The Almighty has heard 
my prayers, aud made me capable of faMUiug that 
station in society, for which your fondness first designed 
me." 

Eepresfflng, however, by a violent ejffort of self- 
restraint, the impulse of his filial affection, he threw 
his birrede or cap on his head, drew his saga around 
his shoulders, and hurried forth to find consolation and 
assistance in the advice of his preceptor. 

The good ecclesiastic warned him against the indul- 
gence of an anxiety, which had in it a mixture of 
worldly solicitude and impetuosity. He pointed out to 
him the distinction between that solicitude to obtain 
success, which is always a culpable and human feeling, 
and that care to deserve it, which is a paramount virtue. 
The first, he said, was sure to obstruct; the second 
seldom failed in promoting the progress of the aspirant. 

"For yourself, my young friend," he continued, " I 
may inform you that your success on to-morrow is 
morally certain. I am acquainted with the qualifica- 
tions of all your competitors, and I know that the most 
excellent must fall far short of you in skiU and acquire- 
ment. When I tell you, therefore, that this occasion 
has not left me free from anxiety on your account, you 
must know that it is not with fears of your failure and 
disappointment that my mind is burthened. I look 
farther than to-morrow for the dangers which are likely 
to assail you. Your genius and the depth and intensity 
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of your character lead me to tremble for your monil 
welfare, when the restraint of discipline shall be re 
moTed, and you shall be entrusted to your own guidi 
upon the world of pubhc life. I tremble the more, 
cause I know it to he a general delusion of youi 
geniuB to suppose that it is not subject to those la we 
which govern the moral conduct of loss gifted minds; 
and that it possesses a charter of sell-legislation iq itt 
birthiight. I tremble the more, because^ aU solitary 
ray life has been for many years, I know that world 
which you are about to enter. When the tyrant Tb 
gila laid waste the country, and pillaged the mo: 
I was one of those who escaped with life fix»m the burn^ 
iug ruins of iBetmchoir* The stoi-ms which diook 
uut of my peaceful solitude compelled me to see m< 
of men and of the world than I had ever expected 
behold. The Mves of those whom I saw astonished 
accustomed as I was in my retirement to serious reflec- 
tion. I saw many rush forward upon the tlieatre of 
life, as if not merely ignorant, but totally and wilfully 
careless of the changes that were to follow the paa ^- 
ing of the scene. Some, if they thought at a^H 
seemed to suppose themselves only created for the pii^^ 
pc^e of enjoying the pleasures wMcli the world afforded 
them, spun a few giddy rounds upon its surface, and 
sunk, with a reeling head and sickened heart, into its 
bosom. Some, scorning the le\ity which marked the 
conduct of those idlers, applied themselves to laborious 
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toil and exertion, obtained the ends of their industry, 
and sunk, no less dissatisfied and disappointed, into the 
grave. Some, too, as if profiting by the example of 
those who had gone before them, toiled neither for profit 
nor for pleasure, but contented themselves with the sen- 
sual indulgences that lay immediately within their grasp, 
crawled like worms along the surface of the earth, and 
then shrunk beneath the sod, unthought of and unla- 
mented. A few souls, gifted with nobler energies, and 
feeling within themselves the void which told them they 
were made for nobler modes of enjoyment than any which 
they beheld around them, marked out a loftier path for 
their direction. They devoted their days to the pursuit 
of knowledge ; and knowledge shone in upon their souls 
like sunshine. But there they rested. The light they 
found was more blinding to their souls than the darkness 
they had left. They leaped a brook, and they fancied 
they could leap an ocean. They looked only to the clear, 
open course that lay before them ; they remembered not 
that its length was infinite, and death struck them before 
they had finished a single stage. Foolish men! I 
thought, as I beheld their ruin, you have taken a long 
way to a place that lay close beside you. The peasant 
— ^the dull, but virtuous boor, whose ignorance filled you 
with scorn — shall now discover, before you, all that you 
sought to leam. He shall hear the mysteries of the 
great creation from the Creator himself, while you are 
doomed to dwell in endless ignorance ; he shall unravel 
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ail tbo wonders of tho imiTerae, wMe yon shall sti 
rcraaiii perplexed with partial theories and enigmatic^ 
explanations ; the illimitable system shall be to him a 
paradise of light, while you shall dweE for ever in the 
hell of exterior dai^kness. Happy is the man who pur- 
sues knowledge with a pure heart and simple intentii 
^ discoyering, at every step, new causes for divine lo^ 
' and for intjreased humility ; applying all the informatii 
he acquires to the good of his fellow- creatures, and to 
the perfection of his own virtues. Science? ! how fiivo- 
lous are the efforts of thy votaries, when they mistake 
thy uses, and miscalculate thy power ! Virtue ! how 
ignorant is Science, when compared to thee I 

**I saw and thought these things/' the monk coi 
tinued, '* and I contrasted with what I beheld^ my o 
humble but certain hope in the promises on which our 
faith is founded. I know and feel that it is only in the 
fulfilment of that promise my soul can ever find content, 
I never looked on a sight of beauty or of interest with 
which my eye was so perfectly satisfied, that it could 
desire to see nothing more beautiful, and nothing more 
interesting. Our biu^ play well, and the voice 
fiiendahip is sweet to the ear ; yet I have never hei 
since life first filled my nerves, sounds which Mly sai 
tied my sense of hearing. I have risen from a sick 
and inhaled the perfume of the spring ; but even th 
in the ecstacy ol recovered life and health, I could m 
say that my senses were perfectly satisfied with tho en? 
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joyittent that was afforded them ; nor can they be aatiafied 
at any time in this world. It is so with one — ^it is so 
with all. That is a true word, young man, which says, 
that the eye is not filled with seeing, nor the ear with 
hearing. For this I mourn and sigh — for this I fast 
and pray — ^for this I hunger, and thirst, and watch — ^for 
this promise, which is as certain of cu^complishment to 
those who truly look for it, as that the sun which set 
to-night shall rise to-morrow — the promise that the lover 
and practiser of virtue shall inherit a lovelier and more 
lasting world, where the eye shall be fiUed with a certain 
light, and the ear with a certain sound; and all the 
senses and aU the a£Pections of the soul, with a happiness 
that shall leave them no further desire nor capability of 
enjoyment." 

The morning dawned at length, and young Madaghan, 
accompanied by the Prior, repaired to the place of meet- 
ing, where the Arch-king and his court w^e already 
assembled to decide upcoi the merits of the competitors. 
The principal trial of strength was an eulogium, pro- 
nounced in varse, upon the present holder of the office ; 
but there were many prior contests in music and litera- 
ture, in which it was necessary for the successful candi- 
date to prove his excellence. 

The Ard-filea proceeded to the place in his robes of 
state, the truis of various colours, the long white cotaigh 
that flowed over his person, the birrede that covered his 
head, the gold ring that glittered on his flnger, and the 
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clarsecli that hung suspended froiti hie aeck, comprising 
within his costume the six colours, which only the royal 
and the learned were priyiLcged to wear. He took his 
place in a small recess, apart from the assembly, whcj 
he waited the issue of the prooeediags, without seeing 
being seen by the candidates. This arrangement 
adopted from an obvious feeling of decorum, as Mada* 
ghan could not, without embarrassment, be present at 
hiB own panegyric. 

The scene which the hall of assembly presented wi 
one well calculated to abash the spirits and depress t] 
hopes of the yoimg aspirants. The Arch-ldng sat 
front, in bis regal insignia, while, at various distanc* 
around him, were placed the dignitaries of the coi 
and camp ; the chieftains of townships, and the knighl 
of the various national orders, m all their splendid vari- 
eties of costume and ornaments. A multitude of inferior 
courtiers filled up the spaces all round, while an open 
space in the midst was reser\'ed for the candidates 

Several persons ran, from time to time, to the 
of the Ard*filea, to ioform him of the progress of 
cxjnteist. He heard their intelligence without much 
interest or emotion. 

*' The contest of the clarsech is decided!" cried one, 
running eagerly to the old man. ''Did you not 
the acclamations that burst from the people ? The 
lory was awarded to a fair young man, of whose 
all persons, except your friend, the Prior, appear ti) be 
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ignorant. His skill is astonishing ! The melody flows 
from his instrument as if it were touched by the winds 
alone — so nimbly do his fingers move. No string ceases 
to tremble from the moment he takes the harp in his 
hand nntil he has laid it aside.'' 

'*I rejoice," said the Ard-filea, moumftdly, *'that 
the king shall not want an efficient minstrel. Hark ! 
there is a second burst of acclamations. Who is the vic- 
tor now ?" 

He was answered by the same person, who came run- 
ning to him with greater eagerness than before. 

*' They have decided the second contest. The victory 
in reciting the Eye of the Battle has been obtained." 

" By my old pupil, Eagna?" asked the old man. 

''No. Eagna's composition attracted general admi- 
ration, but he was excelled by another — ^the same youth 
who obtained the prize in music. Never was there a 
finer genius. He rushed into his subject like a warrior 
armed for combat, bearing down before him all criticism 
— all thought of cavil or objection. His eye kindled, 
his cheek became infiamed, his form enlarged, his voice 
rang like the clang of a trumpet. His images started 
up one after the other, shining, exact, and noble. The 
sounds of war found echoes in his numbers — ^the pic- 
ture of the battle came before our eyes as he sung, 
until the knights laid their weapons bare — ^the standards 
shook in the hands of the galloglachs — ^the tioseachs* 
* Military chiefs. 
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sprung to their feet, as if to head an assault ; while Uie 
war-cry of 'Farrah !* trembled on their lipa, and the 
good king Aodh himself shook his sceptre as if it had 
been a javelin." 

'' It is singular his name should be unknown/' said 
the Ard-filea, more interested than before ; ** I am sony 
for poor Eagna's disappointment, but the genius of thii 
youth has touched me. Ah ! my poor dumb boy ! I 
have seen a fire in your eye that spoke of a burning 
spirit within, could it but find a voice for utterance." 

The last trial — the eulogy of the aged Madaghan— 
was now proceeding. Again the roof trembled with 
the acclamations of the multitude, and again the old 
man's informant was by his side. 

*' It is completed !" he exclaimed j '* the election has 
fallen on the young man. You may well be proud of 
such a eulogist. So modest an appeal, so rational, so 
feeling, was never before pronounced. His hearers 
were moved even to tears, and yet so simple was his 
language, that they attributed all to your merit, and 
nothing to the eloquence of your panegyrist." 

At the same moment the crowd separated, and the 
old Prior advanced, leading the successful candidate by 
the hand. His head hung down upon his bosom, and 
his hand trembled while he did homage to the superior 
rank of the Ard-filea, by laying aside his girdle, and 
removing the green birrede irom his head. Tears ob- 
d ^e eyes of Madaghan while he placed the gold 
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\he Blender finger of the boy, and prepared to 
IK)6en the stiing by which the elarsech was suspended 
feund his neck, 

*'My fiweet-toned harp/' he said, "after long and 
md attachment we must be separated ; bnt it is some 
insolation to know that I do not commit you to un- 
worthy hands. Lift up your bead, young man, and 
it me sec the face of him who is to be my Huccesson" 
The victorious candidate remained on his knee, with 
is head still lowered, while hia frame was shaken with 
jbs, and his t^ars washed the old man^s feet. 
" Bise I" said the latter, with dignity'. ** Tears be- 
)me a child of eong ; but not when they flow like those ; 
r a maiden. Arise, and — ^Ha ! — What ? — My cliild ? 
mposeible I My boy ? — Give me your hands, my 
lends ! Prior, your hand 1 — This is eomo cheat— 
)me mockery ! Was this well ? My poor dumb hoy, 
ho made you a party against your aged father ?*^ 
Confiision and sudden anger made the sensitivG old 
tremble cxccicdingly, while he dung for support to 
ends, unable to conceive the meaning of what he 
eld. His perplexity, though not hia wonder, ceased, 
iwev<^, when the youth extended his anna quietly, 
d said, with a delighted «?mile : — 
Father, rejoice 1 It is your own fond child that 
to you. Heaven, long since, in pity to my 
yer, restored my hearing, and I kept the blessing 
it only for the purpose of enjoying the happincsa of J 
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snch a day as this. The day is come, and my joy is 
now complete." 

The Ard-filea threw himself with a broken cry of 
joy upon the neck of his son. He gave utterance to 
the feelings of his heart in exclamations of rapture and 
repeated caresses, while the spectators pressed around 
with brimming eyes, to share in the gratuIationB of 
the happy relatives. 

'* It is enough !" the old man exclaimed, looking to 
heaven with an eye that glistened with delight and 
gratitude. " I am contented for this earth. This, 
Almighty Being ! was more than I desired, more than 
I deserved. Let those who have not experienced thy 
benefits, if any such there be, presume to be dissatisfied ; 
we, at least, have no room within our hearts for any- 
thing but wonder, and praise, and love. Accept that 
love ! accept that gratitude, my Maker and Bene&ctor ! 
I prayed to thee, and thou hast heard me ! Thou hast 
given peace to the old man's heart — ^thou hast dried the 
old maa's tears — thou hast hushed his sighs — ^thou wilt 
suffer him to lay his white hairs in quiet hope within 
the grave. Thou hast blessed me! My soul within 
me thanks and adores thy goodness V* 

When he had spoken, he suffered his hand to fieJl 
over the shoulder of the youth, while the evening san 
shone calm upon the group, and a silence, tender and 
profound, stole over the assembled multitude. 
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I HATE but little to communicate to you on the mecha- 
nism of the remaining three senses; for, though the 
apparatus of each be simple, yet the mode of operation 
is inconceivable in all, and I deem it unnecessary to 
fill your mind with conjectures, which, though they 
may amuse, can add nothing to your real knowledge. 
The day of scientific romance is past, and the most 
ingenious guess is now considered not worth the paper 
which it covers. 

Let us proceed to examine what is kno^vn of feeling, 
or touch, which has been esteemed by many philoso- 
phers to be the most excellent of all the senses. It 
differs firom aU the rest, inasmuch as it is diffused nearly 
all over the fi'ame, and exists, in an especial manner, in 
the hands. The reason that the haad has been looked 
on and used as the principal organ of this sense is, that 
the skin in that part is thin, smooth, and flexible, con- 
tinually moistened with perspiration, and softened by 
an abundant supply of that oily secretion, which is 
exuded fi-om the pores aU over the body. It is, besides, 
better fitted by its form for examining the surfaces oi 
bodies thaa any other part of the firame. 
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All that we know of the mechanisni of feeling is this 
— ^that when a body is placed in contact with the skin, 
in a healthy state^ the sense is enabled to exercise its 
fnnctions, and to ascertain the hardness or softness, the 
form, the size, the elasticity, the smoothness or rough- 
ness, sharpness or bluntness, heat or cold, vibration, and 
motion of the body which is felt. How this impressioii 
is produced upon the sense remains a mystery. 

This sense, when passive, is the most voluptaons, 
and, when active, the most purely intellectual of all the 
senses. It is, in an especial manner, the sense of the 
judgment. Compared with the other senses, the addi- 
tions which it contributes to our happiness are rather 
solid than perceptible or striking ; for it seldom suggests 
to us any degree of continued enjoyment, more exciting 
than that of preserving itself from annoyance. That 
degree of happiness which we term comfort is chiefly 
used with reference to this sense. Its connexion, how- 
ever, with the internal sensations, which are all modifi- 
cations of feeling, places it far beyond all the other 
senses, in the import^ce and variety of its functions. 
This subject, however, of internal feeling, is one of so 
lively an interest, and so considerable an extent, that it 
is my intention to make it the subject of a future series 
of letters, and illustrative tales, which I hope you wiU 
find more worthy of your attention than these. 

For the present, I consider the sense only so fiar as 
its external relations are concerned. The assistance 
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whicli it affords us in the acquisition of knowledge is 
prodigious. It is ihe s^ise which is most frequently 
used to correct or to corroborate the evidence of the two 
before-mentioned. The ideas which it famishes to the 
mind axe not only more numerous, but the soul relies 
on their accuracy^with greater certainty than on that of 
any other. Thus, for instance, sight can inform us, by 
a glance, what are the colour, size, form, position, mo- 
tion, and distance of a body. All these, with the ex- 
ception of the first-mentioned, can be imparted, in a 
much more perfect degree, by the sense of feeling, and 
it adds to them the intelligence of the consistence and 
temperature of the object. There is no other sense 
which is capable of receiving so fine an impression as 
this. Its delicacy of perception is so exquisite in several 
persons as to bear some resemblance to a kind of spiri- 
tual intelligence. In walking through an apartment in 
the dark, you will frequently be made aware of the 
proximity of some object, such as a piece of furniture, 
or a door, by an indescribable sensation, which induces 
you to extend your hand, exactly in time to save your- 
self from an injurious contact. This feeling it is which 
is supposed to guide and preserve somnambulists, in 
situations where a waking person would find a difficulty 
in keeping his nerves unaflBBcted. 

It is by this exquisite fineness of feeling that bats are 
supposed to direct tiieir course in the dark ; and I should 
not think it the most fantastic theory that science has 
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put forward, to conjecture, tliat what is termed instmet^ 
in animals, is nothing more than a modification of this 
sense. 

I should fill an inconvenient space in this chapter, if 
I were to detail the numherless cases which have heen 
put forward of persons, who, hy thQ exercise of this 
sense alone, have heen enahled to read, to ascertain the 
presence of a stranger in the same apartment, and even 
to distinguish their action — as the old hlind woman, in 
the Bride of Lammermoor, ohserves the emharrassment 
of the Lord Keeper. The professors of animal magnet- 
ism, grounding on these facts a curious cham of specu- 
lations, were induced to put forward the theory of a 
sixth sense; which, however, heiog unsupported hy 
reason, has shared the fate of the phrenology, and other 
imdigested systems. The author of Virginius has attri- 
buted what may be considered, perhaps, an overstrained 
exertion of this singular faculty, to the wretched 
Icilius 

"It is the tyrant! 
I felt that he waa present, ere I saw him." 

And the people of Ireland have, in their idiom, an ex- 
pression which seems to be suggested by the experience 
of this sensation. ' ' I felt you coming in" — "I felt him 
stealing away," are very usual phrases. 

Every body, it is said, has an atmosphere of its own 
around it. Either by causing an alteration of tempera- 
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tore, or diffiising a certain quantity of odoriferous par- 
ticles, or by their various powers in the absorption and 
reflection of light, which is also proved to be a substance, 
they produce a change which, without supposing any 
supernatural exertion, may be distinctly perceptible by 
the feeling. If, as HaUer asserts, the two-thousand- 
millionth part of a grain of camphor be capable of 
making an impression on the smell, it is not, surely, too 
much to conjecture that the feeling, an inflnitely finer 
sense, should be able to recognize the presence of a 
profusion of those particles. 

Those sciences which have nothing conjectural in the 
principles on which they are founded, but are construct- 
ed on the most pure and unmingled deductions of the 
understanding, have a more intimate alliance with this 
sense than with any other. There is no principle in 
mathematics, in geometry, in trigonometry, or even in 
the science of optics itself, that is not perfectly within 
the reach of its unassisted perception. 

When we wish to ascertain with a positive certainty 
the reality of any appearance which presents itself 
to the other senses, we call in the aid of this. "When a 
fiiend, for example, is restored to our society in an un- 
expected manner, like the unbelieving Thomas, we are 
not satisfied till we have joined the evidence of this 
sense to that of the others, and thus assured ourselves 
of the reality of our good fortune. In most countries, 
from, I will suppose, the unconscious operation of some 
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principle of this nature^ the joining of hands is made a 
form of salutation between friends who enjoy a certain 
degree of intimacy^ It is the great witness of truth — it 
makes the world no dream. 

When we wish to make it understood that we enter- 
tain a perfect conviction of any truth, we say, aftw 
seeking an emphatic mode of expressing ourselyes — 
*^ we feel that it is so." 

That excessive love of ease which unfits us for the 
fulfilment of our duties on earth, and leaves us in a 
state of existence little superior to that of the v^etable 
creation itself, may be considered as an abuse of this 
sense. There are some persons so completely enslaved 
by it as to be incapable of suffering the slightest annoy- 
jmce with any degree of fortitude. 

There are more descriptions of this vice of indolence 
among men than are usually associated with the sound ci 
that word. There is an indolence which consists in doing 
nothing ; and there is an indolence, scarcely less repre- 
hensible, which consists in doing a great deal with haste 
and carelessness. The hard-working idler, who, engaged 
from motives purely selfish and worldly, in what 
Clarendon terms the ** Sabbathless pursuit" of fame or 
fortune ; whose days and nights are spent in a restless 
and feverish anxiety to obtain success, but who bestows 
little pains on the endeavour he makes to desenre it ; 
who supposes that doing much is doing well ; such a 
person has only a show and pageant of industry, and is 
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in reality an indolent man. Industry consists in the 
employing every moment of time in the best possible 
manner to accomplish the ends of our being, and in per- 
farming every action we undertake with a cahn and 
deliberate prudence which shall leave no spots or ble- 
mishes in the work. 

But ia reality the more perceptible and flagrant in- 
dolence above alluded to is a vice which there is little 
occasion to censure. The total absence of exertion is a 
rare offence in a commercial country. It is against its 
misapplication that the censures of. the moralist should 
be directed. And yet, although utter indolence be a 
rare vice in companson with others, there are few that 
have been more severely animadverted on. Men are so 
watchftil over their own interests, and so forward to 
reprobate any failings by which the temporal framework 
of society is injuriously affected, that the infidel is a less 
unpopular character than the sluggard. 

If contempt were not an unchristian feeling, that 
should be checked on every occasion as soon as it arises 
within the mind, I know one character, at least, by 
which it might be excited in a very forcible degree. It 
is that of the voluptuous man, who, in the vigour of his 
health and manhood, caters for his comfort like a con- 
valescent — a helpless creature, who is afraid to burthen 
with the weight of his own frame a set of muscles capa- 
ble of upholding a burthen that would strain the back 
of a young horse. He shrinks like a blasted nabob 
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from the aliglit^t breath that agitates ^e perfomed 
atmosphere of his apartment, and stmia your ears with 
aocoimts of draughts from the windows and from the 
doors, together with expedients for their modification, 
nntil yon fancy yon are speaking with a poor terrified 
Italian of the malaria. He makes a gi*eator preparation 
tor shaving his beard in the morning than a sensible 
man would me before the amputation of a limb, and 
considers the keenest edge no finer than a handsaw. 
He inqniies of hia man, ere he descends, what way 
wind blows, and takes his seat on the lee side of 
screeuy lest he should be blown away by one of those 
awfiil parlour hurricanes whilst he is eating his potted 
fihrimps and chocolate. To excess, indeed, of all kinds 
he is a stranger ; but the love of virtue is not the safe- 
guard which protects him. He is thoroughly sensual ; 
but the labour of an intense enjoyment is the Etibioon 
which he will not pass. He creeps, and shrinks, and 
shivers himself into a premature old age ; and is at 
length moulted out of the world by dyspepey and h; 
chondriasm. 

Such was, for some time^ the character of the talen 
young nobleman, whose adventures shall form the 
ject of my next chai)ter. 



CHAPTER IX. 



We hang thieves, but I think a nobleman of pleasure 
would deserve hanging better. The poor pilferer in a 
dwelling-house may be in a state of starvation at the 
time when he lays a trembling finger on a silver waiter ; 
but the nobleman plunders at his ease, against his own 
interest, and that of his country. She has permitted 
him to hold a quantity of wealth, suflicient to enable 
him to spend his life in the study of her laws and go- 
vernment — ^to travel through other lands, and render 
himself master of all that is worthy of imitation in their 
customs and institutions. She has, moreoever, invested 
him with a rank and title that shall confer dignity on 
all his proceedings, and assist him in filling, with the 
due effect, his place in the legislature, while they enable 
him to exercise that influence on the minds of the peo- 
ple, which is necessary to keep them in awe of justice. 
Conceive, therefore, what is the honesty of a man, who, 
bom to the inheritance of those honours, and those 
duties, neglects the one, and compromises the other, by 
a life of indolence and inaction. Yet such, and worse 
than such, is, I believe, the life of a large portion of the 
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aristocracy. All, or aearly aU, the great benefits wMch 
are rendered to the State proceed from the body of the 
people^ while a great body of the aristocTacy scarcely fill 
a more useful place than that of shining at a court gala, 
or drawing-room — smirking and cringing in the tram 
of a hired opera singer— filling np half a column of a 
newspaper, for the amusement of those who take an 
interest in the migrations of butterflies — and serving 
the purpose of a mighty outlet, through which the tide 
of the nation^ s eadstence ebbs nipidly away. 

The young Lord Ulla was one of those negati^ 
plunderers of the State. He had passed his majoi 
without eifecting any benefit, cither to hia country 
to himself, and did not then seem anxious to repair the 
time which he had lost. Unfortunatvely for his own 
peace, his wealth was so excessive, as to leave no enjoy- 
ment^ that he cared to indulge in, beyond his reac^ 
From the highest scenes of dissipation, to the lowe^ 
profligacy, ho had left none untried^ and all alike bai 
ceased to gratil}^ him. Ho became indolent and apa- 
thetic, and found himself, before the heard was yet 
black upon his lip, in the condition of a man satiated 
with the enjoyments of sense, tind possessing no reliah 
for, or knowledge of, any other of a higher order* 

** I lead a most miserablo life/' be said to his phyai* 
clan, — ** I have tried every epeoies of recreation that 
the world oan afford, and I am tired of them all. li 
terrifies me to think that I have yet a long life bi 
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me, without a single object to interest or amuse me. 
I detest vice : it has disgusted and aokened me, and 
there is no harmless or useful employment that has the 
power of affording me a moment's stimulus. What a 
strange, fantastical body is this in which I am confined ! 
Everything tires and annoys it ; even repose itself, the 
only enjoyment that I now ambition, has become a 
labour and a torment. But that I think it a base, a 
cowardly, and ungrateful thing, to fling away a gift 
that God has bestowed upon me, I would be tempted 

" To play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword." 

'* I do not know," the medical adviser replied, as he 
lifted his brows and tossed his head, " why a man should 
become tired of answering the ends of his existence. 
Will you pardon me for iutimating that there are dis- 
eases wherein the patient must minister to himself, and 
with this advantage, that his practice, if vigorously put 
in execution, is certain to be successful. There is a 
feeling in our nature, which, if judiciously cultivated, 
would furnish a certain and radical cure for the sense 
of imcomfort which you describe." 

" If you mean to hint that I should join the saints,^ ^* 
Lord Ulla rejoined, with a frown and a yawn, " I have 
only to say that I hate cant and hypocrisy." 

* A cant tenn for public and miauthorized conservators of religious 
deoomra. 
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" And 80 do I," replied his firiend ; "you quite mis- 
take me, if you suppose that I would recommend to you 
to undertake the correction of others, without being 
invested with the necessary authority. A man has 
enough to do, who regulates the little moral common- 
wealth within his own mind, without extending, his 
dominion, unwarrantably, to that of his neighbours. 
But are there not active duties, which should famish 
you with occupation ?" 

''I have no object to stimulate me to exertion; and 
labour for labour's sake — ^you know the apophthegm. 
Ambition, I have none ; I can feel no gratification in 
the prospect of hearing a few thousand tongues wagging 
with the sounds of my praise. Why should I care for 
regulating the affairs of an empire ? What is it, but 
providing for a more numerous family ? and what has the 
nation done for me, that I should pretend to father it ?" 

The doctor smiled, and remained for a few moments 
in meditation. " To be candid with you," said he, " I 
know of no power in medicine that can be available in 
your case. But if you could prevail on yourself to travel 
u few hundred miles, I am acquainted with a mineral 
water on your own estate of Ulla, which I am almost 
certain would effect a beneficial change in your consti- 
tution. Go there, and yhen you have found the spring, 
I will send you directions how to use it." 

*' Go there ! — ^go to Ireland? Is it to be shot firom 
behind a hedge, or have my throat cut in my bed ?" 
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" I do not think there is such manifest danger of 
that ; and even if the journey were not without risk, 
would it not be better meet death at once, than be Mt- 
tered out of the world by colds, and indigestions, and 
nervous idiosyncracies ?" 

*' I protest you are right," replied the young lord; 
'* but then to leave London now in the blaze of winter — 
and Pasta and Sontag in town !" 

*' I thought you said that both had tired you — ^that 
there was nothing in London that could supply you 
with a moment's amusement. The trip will at least 
have novelty to recommend it." 

" I protest you are right again," replied the young 
nobleman; ** I will certainly undertake the journey." 

"And if you do so," continued his adviser, "you 
would do well to perform it incognito, and take with 
you no other articles of value than are neoettary for 
your expenses on the road. It will be the safest course, 
and when you arrive in TJUa, you can send to your 
banker for remittances." 

The plan was embraced and executed. Under the 
unassuming name of Mr. John Johnson, the young Lord 
of XJUa took his seat in the Bristol coach. He admired 
(not- for the first time) the glories of Bath, as he entered 
its gloomy vale late at night, when the traveller ima- 
gines he is passing through a city of stars ; and lights 
twinkle through the darkness above, around, and be- 
neath him. He grew rapturous on the Avon, bought 
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bookstones and copper ore at the foot of the lofty Clifton 
hills, felt queer for half a night on board the Kora 
Creina, and landed safely on the Waterford quay, all 
wonder, iaterest, and terror. 

Although there was a great crowd of Irishmen upon 
the quay, he had the good fortune to arrive with life at 
a small hotel in a retired part of the city, where he im- 
mediately hired a postchaise for the interior. He drore 
rapidly by 

" that lake, whose gloomy shore 

Skyhirk never warbles o'er* — 

and arrived, late on the following day, at the principal 
inn on his own estate, in a remote and mountainous 
country. 

He was met in the ruinous haU of the house of enter- 
tainment by a shrewd-looking man, whose bows and 
smiles seemed to announce him as the proprietor of the 
establishment. In compliance with Mr. Johnson's de- 
sire, he was shown into a parlour, the dreary regularity 
and discomforting finery of which chilled and depressed 
him. 

He observed, as he entered, a peculiar and penetrat- 
ing expression in the landlord's eye; it vanished, 
however, the instant their glances met. 

" You appear not to be much troubled with company 
here, landlord?'' said Mr. Johnson. 

" Scarce and genteel, sir — scarce and genteel is the 
way with us," replied the host, tossing his head. 
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*' Whose is the estate, pray ?'* 

" It belongs to young Lord Ulla, please yoiir honour." 

" A good landlord, I suppose ?" 

The man lowered his face as if to hide a smile. 

''Middling, sir," he answered; "middling, as we 
say, like the small potatoes." 

*' Why, does he oppress his tenantry in any way for 
his rents ?" 

" As for himself, sir," replied the inn-keeper, ** we 
can't say what he is, for our two eyes never perched 
upon him yet, since the day he was bom. But what- 
ever he be himself, the man that does for Mm* here is 
no great things." 

" You mean his agent ?" 

" Why, then, 1*11 not tell you a word of a lie about it, 
it's the very man I mean." 

Mr. Johnson said no more on this subject, but ordered 
dinner, and gave particular directions about the cookery. 
After enumerating a long string of dishes which he could 
furnish, only for something, the laadlord named a pair 
of chickens, together with '* the best potatoes in Europe." 
On this Mr. Johnson thought he could contrive to sustain 
life for one day. 

But he was doomed to fare still worse, for the chic- 
kens were overdone. He rang for the landlord, who, it 
appeared, was his own waiter. 

* Transacts his business. 
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** These chickens are overdone/' was Mr. Johnson's 
first exclamation. 

'* Overdone, sir !" 

** There is not a morsel fit to eat npon the dish, except 
the liver." 

''In earnest, sir.^" said the man, with apparent 
concern. 

'* Take it away," said Mr. Johnson. 

" Will I kill a conple more for your honour ?" 

Mr. Johnson stared. " Are you a cannibal," said he, 
*' that you would kill and eat a chicken on the same day?" 

The landlord, looking quite perplexed, removed the 
chickens, and the young nobleman ordered him to send 
in tea as quickly as possible. 

At this order the landlord remained for some moments 
as if hesitating about what he should say. 

** Please your honour, sir," he exclaimed at length, 
'' what kind of tai/ would your honour wish ?" 

''Good green tea, if you have it; I don't suppose I 
can expect anything better from you." 

'* Oh, no, sir, 'tisn't that at all, I mean, only ifs what 
I mean is, is it rale tay-tay your honour wants, or 
coffee-tay, or oat-male-tay ?" 

'* Tay-tay! coffee-tay!" ejaculated the guest; "I 
don't understand you. I want tea. Don't you know 
what tea is ?" 

'*0h, yes — I see it's the tay-tay you mean. I'm 
sorry to say I can't give you any to-night." 
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''No tea!" sighed Mr. Johnson; "well, then, send 
me in coffee, or coffee-toy, as yon call it." 

" I can't promise yonr honour that neither," said the 
landlord, shaMng his head ; " but if you'd like a drop 
of the oat-male tay, an' a fine thing it is, I could give 
you some of the best in the county." 

"Will you answer me one question, Mend?" said 
Mr. Johnson, after pausing for some moments to gather 
patience. 

" As far as my knowledge goes, sir," replied the land^ 
lord, with a quiet bow. 

" On what do you support your guests in this house ?" 

" On what heaven gives me, sir, surely, day after day, 
taking the fling as it comes." 

" Leave me these potatoes," said Mr. Johnson ; " I 
see I have nothing better to expect." 

" Why then 'twould be droll if you had," said the 
landlord, " for the whole parish gives it up to them, 
that they're the best potatoes that was ever dug out of 
the ground." 

In a few minutes Mr. Johnson's bell again summoned 
the landlord to the parlour. The latter made his ap- 
pearance, with the same courteous bow, and the same 
obsequious " What's wanting, please your honour ?" 

" Have you any listen in the house ?" was the query 
of the guest. 

" Listing !" exclaimed the landlord, in a grave and 
rather lofty tone ; " Oh, no, sir, there's none o' my peo- 
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pie listing. It's not come to that with ns yet, any 
way." 

** Paha !" replied Mr. Johnson, '' I don't mean listing 
for soldiers ; but cloth listen to nail on that door, there's 
such a draught." 

'^There's nothing of the kind in the house, plase 
your honour," said the host, shalring his head. 

" Well, then, throw on some more turf on the fire, 
and shut the door after you, which, I perceive, nobody 
in this house ever thinks it necessary to do." 

'^ The man obeyed, and Mr. Johnson began to read a 
provincial paper which lay on the table. In a few 
minutes the chimney puffed clouds of smoke, and again 
the housc-beU summoned the landlord to the room. He 
entered at this time with a smile of peculiar mischief 
and shrewdness. 

**0h! murder, murder!" he exclaimed, "what a 
mortal sight o' smoke !" 

*'Well, what's to be done about it?" said his 
guest. 

" Oh, then, I don't know, sir," he replied, with much 
apparent concern, and yet with something like an incli- 
nation to smile ; ** but if your honour would leave the 
door open — -just the weeniest little peep in the world, 
it will all clear in a minute." 

" But then the cold draught, Mend — ^it would be the 
death of me." 

^' Well, a dawny piece of the window, then ?" 
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** You stupid man, wouldn't the draught be as bad 
fix)ni the window as from the door ?" 

" Oh, then, dear knows," exclaimed the man, tossing 
his hands up in despair, " I*m fairly lost between the 
whole of 'em. I don't know what I'll do with your 
honour, nor where I'll put you." 

** Give me a light," groaned Mr. Johnson, "and 
show me to my sleeping-room." 
• This was done ; but a hard bed and scanty covering 
rendered it only an exchange of one suflfering for another. 
Mr. Johnson resolved that his first measure in the morn- 
ing should be to change his quarters. What was his 
astonishment and consternation, however, after he had. 
dressed, to discover that his pocket-book, containing aR 
the money which he had brought with him, was not to 
be found ! Inquiry was fruitless ; and the laodlord 
threw out more than one hint of his doubt as to whether 
any loss had really taken place. This doubly incensed 
the young nobleman, and made him regret his having 
ever trusted himself, thus unprotected, in such a land. 

Still, however, wishing to preserve his incognito, he 
resolved to remain for some days at the inn, imtil he 
^ouM obtain a remittance from his banker. He wrote, 
accordingly, and gave the letter to the landlord, that he 
might send it to the nearest post town. By this awkward 
circumstance Mr. John Johnson was reduced almost to 
his last sovereign, cmd the appearance which he chose 
to assume for the preservation of his incognito rendered 
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it improbable that many pGrsons would be wining to 
afford him a long credit. ^M 

He spent several days within the cover of his apart- 
ment, talldng with Ms landlord on the Btat« of the 
coimtry, and listening, with that fescinating cnrioaity 
which attracts interest even while it inspires apprehe^H 
aion, to numberless tales of Eoekite murders, post-bo^P 
shot from behiad hedges, and houses burned about the 
ears of the inmates. These narratives contributed, 
together with the terrific accounts put forward in the 
alarmist newspapers, to increase his fears a hundred fold, 
and to make him regret that he had ever ventured his 
lite among so murderous a generation. 

Ho regretted it still more acutely, when, afterJ 
second application to his banker, he received no ansT 
nor acknowledgmt^nt of his letter. This cii'cumst 
was peculiarly annoying, as, during his sfrjoum here, 
had not rendered himself a favourite with the peopleJ 
the hm. The air of supenority which Lord UQa ' 
accustomed to assume, sometimes unconseiously moi 
testcfl itself in the demeanour of Mr. ,Tohn Johnson, tmd 
the landlord began to feel indignant at his comphiij]^| 
of smoking chimneys, and draughts, and tmdress^P 
dinners, *'8et him up with cookery, iadeedl" hift 
guest heard him say, as he left the apartment on ( 
occasion, *' I vdsh I was sure of getting my money 
what's past and gone. What I'm thinking is that 
nobles are down to fourpence with him/' 
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One moming, Mr. John Johnson was seated at the 
breakfast table, on which was placed a quantity of 
material sufficient to make a considerable company 
contented. This profusion has always a strange appear- 
ance in the eyes of an Englishman, who is accustomed 
to the Lilliputian fingality that is manifested in the 
service of a London coffee-house. The door suddenly 
opened, and the landlord advanced to the table. 

" I'd take it as a favour, sir/' he said, ** if you'd 
oblige me with the loan of five pounds. There's a neat 
cow below street at the cant, and I'll want beef against 
the gentlemen come to the races." 

Mr. John Johnson could not conceal his confusion. 

" I should be most happy to accommodate you," said 
he, "but, upon my honour, I — I — am quite drained 
at present. If a few days would answer " 

"No, sir — 'twould not answer," the man replied 
gruffly, " who ever heard of a cow being canted for a 
few days running?" 

"Perhaps," said Mr. Johnson, "if you send your 
man to the office he would find a letter there for me ?" 

" Long ago this moming, sir, my man was at the 
office, and there's nothing for you. I'm tired of send- 
ing to the office for you. I'm sorry to say it, Mr. 
Johnson, but I'm afraid 'tis humbugging me you are, 
sir." 

" Humbugging, fellow ?" 

"FeUow !" the landlord shouted out, glad of a quar- 
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rel, " no fellow for a rogue or a sponge^ Mr. John 
Johnson." 

**Why, you scoundrel, what do you mean to 
insinuate ?" 

" I mean to insinuate that I have my doubts if you're 
anything better. That's what I mean to insinxLate. 
And I'll tell you what's more again ; I mean to insi- 
nuate that there's company coming here to the races, 
and that I'd be obliged to you if you'd make yonrseK 
scarce in these rooms ; there's the long and the short 
of it now." 

" Stay, my good fellow," said Lord TJlla, conscious 
that he was likely to profit little in a contest of this 
nature, " the fact is, I have written twice to my banker, 
and, by some mischance, I have not yet been able to 
obtain an answer." 

**Poh! that's the old story always. I declare, look 
— it sickens me to hear you talking of yourself and yonr 
banker. I believe he might put all you ever lodged 
with him into his waistcoat pocket in small change. 
You have as much bankers as I have prime ministers, 
and that isn't one." 

*' You are an impudent rascal !" 

** Cut out of my house now this moment, since you 
call me an impudent rascal. There's the door open for 
you." 

" Why, you inhospitable fellow, you would not tuni 
me out alone, now, and the country in such a state !" 
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" Country in a state ! And what state is it in, 3£r. 
John Johnson ? How mighty genteel you are, indeed ! 
Why, then, you may go from this to Cork, and if you'll 
meet a greater rogue than yourself on the way, I'll give 
you leave to call me another, for company. Pack away 
with yourself now, if you please." 

"Very well! I tell you I can make you repent 
this." 

" You're welcome, as soon as you like. That's what 
vexes me entirely, now, is the airs you take upon your- 
self. If it was Lord UUa himself was there, he couldn't 
speak prouder, nor give more trouhle." 

'*Why, fool that you are — I tell you that I 

" Well, what do you teU me ?" 

''Nothing. Give me my hat — and take care of my 
valise imtil I send my servant for it. What do you 
sneer at, you scoundrel ?" 

" l^othing. Only some thoughts that were coming 
into my mind when you talked of your servant Why, 
then, you're the foolishest young man I think lever 
saw. Good morning to you. Here, although you didn't 
behave so well, still I declare you have a touch of a 
gentleman about you that I like. Here's a paper of 
sandwiches, and put 'em in your pocket agaiust the 
road." 

Without condescending to return any other reply 
tiian was conveyed in a look of fierce anger, Mr. John 
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Johnson left the door of the hotel, and tot 
across the moiintaiiLs, tovrards the residence of his own 
a^nt, which was about fifteen miles from the spot whei^ 
he stood, 

Tfl'coessity taught him the art of walking upon the 
ground, in which, until now, his education had bee 
very deficient. He discovered, also, that he was capa- 
ble of standing upright in the iacc of a tolerable gale, 
by the mere force of gravitation j and actuaEy sustained 
two severe showers of rain without melting away. 
Fitteen miles in one day, however* for a person who 
had not practised walking, was a little too much ; and 
it was with dismay that Mr, Johnson saw the sun go 
down behind hiin, while he was yet pacing we 
along the side of a lonely mountain^ ova* which i 
wretched cabins were scattered at long iiilervala. The 
night threatt^^ned to be stormy, and its thi'eata did 
prove vain, like those of a bully. His long abstinence 1 
induced him to bestow more refiectioii on the reject 
paper of sandwiches than bis pride woidd have willingl; 
permitt-cd; and the fear of not being able to procur^ 
some equivalent formed no small part of his anxiety 
Indeed it was imreas^mable to suppose that he couta 
procure anything fit to be laid even before Mr. Joh^ 
Johnson, in such a wHderness as this. 

The night advanced, and his apprehensions increa 
with the darkness. Ho would not ventin'o to ask fo; 
lodging in one of the mountaiii huts, for how did 
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know but it was there the Whiteboys lived ? And yet 
was it so safe to be out on such a night ? "Who kuew 
but he might run full butt up against a rebel, in the 
darkness ? Horrible ! And even if he were fortunate 
enough to escape, what a terrible thing it was to pass 
the night out in such a place, with a thorough draught 
running from the east to the west, enough to give a 
man his death of cold. He thought of passing the 
night Hke Julius Caesar, under the shelter of one of 
the cabiu walls; but after leaning iu that position 
for a few minutes, he discovered that he and Julius 
Caesar were different men. While he was deliberating, 
he found himself staggering through a sink of stagnant 
water, which lay unseen on his path, and arrived with 
a pint of the liquid in each boot on the opposite side. 
This made him jump to a conclusion. 

The slough in question formed a sort of ornamental 
lake, in front of one of those mountain villas before- 
mentioned. No other course was now left him than to 
apply for assistance at the cottage ; and, reversing the 
principle of Hamlet, he chose rather to fly to iUs he 
knew not of, than to bear those ills he had. 

The door was opened by a meagre-looking man, in 
wretched attire, who held a rush-light in his hand, and 
looked with an expression of surprise and half-forgotten 
sorrow on the stranger. The squalidness of his appear- 
ance caused a coldness to fall on the heart of the young 
nobleman, who would have preferred damp feet to the 
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chances of a night's lodging beneath the same roof with 
so Hi-looking an individual. 

"'Twonld not be worth our while to reftise you a 
lodging/' said the man, in aoswer to his request, '* in 
a house that won't be our own to-morrow. "Walk in, 
and welcome." 

Mr. Johnson entered, and showed by his countenance, 
as he stared round the apartment, that he did not think 
there could be much hardship in being ejected from 
such a dwelling as this. A few crazy hay-bottomed 
chairs, and a small table, constituted nearly all the fdr- 
niture ; and the floor, which was of clay, was moistened 
into a puddle in most places, from the dropping of the 
roof. 

** Put down the rest of the faggots, Mary, honey," 
said the man ; " let us have the benefit of them for this 
night, at any rate, since it is to be the last, and there's 
no use in sparing them, when we can't take them with 
us." 

Two little girls, as pale and squalid as their fSather, 
proceeded to rekindle the expiring embers, by heaping 
on fresh fuel, and stooping forward on their little hands 
to illume it with their breath. This picture, coupled 
with the surrounding misery, renunded him of the lines 
in the magnificent poem of " Darkness :" — 

" They raked up 
And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble aahes^ and their fedde breath 
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Blew for a litde life — aod made a flame 
Which was a mockeiy ; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other's aspects !'* 

The man bade them to put down their supper, a small 
pot of potatoes which lay near, saying that he supposed 
**ihe gentlemaa had no objection to eat a little, any 
more Hum themselyes." 

J£r. Johnson made as cheerful a reply as he could, 
under the circumstances, and after making an unneces- 
sary apology, was preparing to draw off his wet boots, 
when a faint moan from an inside room struck on his 
ear. 

"Is it anythiQg that you'd want, Mary, darling?" 
said the man, pausing, and holding in his hand the boot 
which he was about to place in a comer near the fire. 

"Nothing, only the rushlight, Ned, until TU hear 
little Milly her lesson." 

The man asked Mr. Johnson's pardon for leaving him 
in tiie dark, saying that his wife was lying sick iu the 
room. When he entered, the young nobleman over- 
heard, with some misgiving, a half- whispered and broken 
conversation, in the course of which the sick woman, he 
perceived, was endeavouring to prevail on her husband 
to grant her some request which he was unwilling to 
concede. 

" But listen, here, Ned, — can't you, now ? — ^what 
good is it for you ?— oan't you be said by me ?" 
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**Ahl hold your tongue, woman, you'll driye 

'* But I Bce by you» now, that you are harbouring 
something bad in your mind against him. Ned, don't 
add to my sickness — don't bring down more sorrow on 
my head.*' 

Mr. JokoBon felt very uneasy. 

*' You poor, foolish woman," the man replied ; 
don*t know what to say to you. The world wouldn't 
moke you murmur. What chance hare we at aU of 
anything hut starvation, now, and you don*t look as i£ 
you thought it." 

*' I don't think it, I tell you — and if I did, what 
would it do us to have such thoughts ? You say 
self that the rich people have a great deal to ans^ 
for, that feast and drink all their days^ and fly the fac^ 
of all suffering ; but what would be said of tl^i, whi 
the Almighty sends the means of salvation to our han< 
if we refuse to use them ? We can't help being poor; 
if we were to harbour all the revenge, £md spite, and 
envy in the world, — ^if we were to murmur and be sick 
of discontent, it would not make us one penny richer ; 
it might be a hard thing, and sore against nature to tic 
ourselves to sorrow , hut when we are bound to it b: 
the Almighty's will, surely it is easy to be conteni 
with what he ordains. The rich man has a better e^ 
cuse for not inflicting self-denial, than we have for 
enduring it. I declare there's nothing so surprising 
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the wadd as that poor pccfple should murmur at aU. 
when it is 80 easy for them to earn, a grt-at it-ward just 
by being sQent. Xow, if you ever loved mc, Edward, 
show that yfxm loTed me with a light heart and intention, 
by bearing everything to-morrow with patience." 

*' Listen to me, what I tell you, Mary ; FU do what 
I can, and what can I do more, if I was the Pope itself: 
Ah ! you poor saint, it isn't there you ought to be lying 
this night. I wish, ]Iary, I left you where I found you 
first, in your father's house, and never asked you to 
suffer such miserv as this." 

" Thaf s the unkindest word you ever said to me yet," 
said the woman ; "I never repented it yet, and why 
should you? I had rather be sorrowful and patient 
with you, than gay and thoughtless with another. Do 
this for me, and I am satisfied." 

The husband re-entered the outer apartment, and 
took his seat with a pleased though troubled aspect, by 
the now blazing fire. He seemed totally forgetful of 
the stranger's presence, and continued to turn the roots 
in the simmering water, while his thoughts were 
evidently bent on another subject. The sick woman, 
in the meantime, instructed the child in her lesson, 
which consisted of that beautiful and consoling passage 
from the Sermon on the Mount, which is distinguished 
by the name of the Eight Beatitudes. The lesson was 
so appropriate in this scene of tears and affliction, that 
a deep sympathy of mingled hope and nain fell upon 
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the heart of the yoxuag Lord, while he glanced 
face to face of the silent group, OEd heard the lips < 
the innocent child echo the cheering promise, that 
'*thej who mourn are hlessed, for thev shall be com- 
forted!" 

** The Lord relieve yon, poor woman/* the husband 
said, at intervals, a.s he listened, '* and direct them that 
brought yon to that pass, and teach them better. The 
Lord forgive young Lord Ulla, this day ! Five poimds 
coiildn*t he so much to him that he^d tm*n a poor " 
mishing family out on the road in weather Hke this 
account of it. Come, Mary, child, lay the table, 
throw out the potatoes before the gentlemim/* 

Mr. Johnson tndcuvoured, hut in vainj to prevail 
them to ait down with him, hut the peasiint was resolnti 
in keeping what he thought his distance. In the eon 
of the entertainment, he made his guest acquainted yd^ 
the story of their distre^sses, which threw a considei'al 
share of blame npon the shoulders of the young noble- 
man's agent, the little holding being situate on his 
estate. The grievances and oppressions detailed, though 
common even to staleness, were new and shocking ' 
the ear of the sensitive and not ungenerous volupt 

'* Indeed he has laid a hard and heavy hand on 
house," the man added in conclusion; ''but, as the 
woman within says, there* s no knowing what compu 
sion might be on him to do as he' s doing, and we haf 
no right to judge." 
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The delicate Mr. Johnson was astonished to find that 
he, whom the refinements of a scientific repast frequently 
fiailed in tempting to a cheerfdl meal, was able without 
an effort to dine heartily on a plate of plain potatoes, 
sweetened with a grain of salt. They tasted more 
sweetly, he thought, than any delicacy he had ever 
before partaken of. To his great surprise, morcoTer, he 
found an armfiil of dry straw, placed at some little dis- 
tance from the fire, a more luxurious resting-place than 
all the upholsterers in the empire could have afibrded 
him. 

He was awakened, late on the following morning, by 
the sound of loud and angry voices in the house. On 
looking out from behind the projecting partition that 
s^>arated him from the fire-place, he perceived that the 
work of spoliation had already commenced. The scene 
which met his eyes was touching in the extreme. Near 
the door stood a fat, red-faced man, with a shot-belt 
round his shoulder and a note-book in his hand, in which 
he was making some memoranda. 

" Come, come, bundle away, Hanrahan, as quick as 
you can, there's no use in keeping us all day, since you 
we to quit, and I want to have some cocking in the 
wood as I go home." 

The man was standing at a little distance from the 
door, the early sunshine falling on his features. His 
wife, a pale and sickly, but calm-eyed and handsome 
young woman, hung with both her hands upon his 
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shoulder, whilo their cliildren, unconscious of the laourii 
fill coEsequencos of their ejectment, gazed ^4th innoceU 
wonder on the etranger and his attendants. The 
exchanged glances mth his wife at the speech aboTe'^ 
written. His look was one of smothered paasion ; her^s 
was one of aifectionate entreaty. He tossed Ms head ; 
resigned Mb indignation ; and smUed a monmfiil acqui- 
escence, 

" Ho ! ho ! what have we here ?" exclaimed the i 
stirring something tliat glittered on the floor. 
silTcr cigar-box ! How came you by this, Ned ?'* 

**I don't know," replied the man, "if it does 
belong to the strange gentleman that was benight 
with us last night/* 

Mr, Johnson here advanced, and claimed his propert 
mentioning at the same time, in brief and polite ter 
the circumstances which compelled him to se^^k t| 
shelter of so humble a roof as this. While he and 
agent were interchanging mutual civihties, a dre 
shower of rain fell outt^ide. 

*' I'll tell you what, sir/' said the poor man, as 
bent an anxious eye on his wife, *• leave us in the hou 
for a few days, or Ibr this day itself, until we try to j 
some sort of a lodging. My poor Maiy, here, can j 
stand the weather/' 

** I can't do it, Ham-ahan. I have Lord Ulla's poi 
tive directions not to let it go beyond this day ; and 
have no choice left/* 
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" The Lord forgive that young man," said the hus- 
band. " K he's as hard on you as you are on us, you 
are to be pitied with him. I'll tell you what it is, sir," 
he added, after a pause, and with a totally altered tone, 
** rd consider it nothing less than murdering my wife 
to go out to-day ; and neither for Lord TJlla, nor for you, 
nor for any other man, will I stir one step, until I have 
provided a lodging for her at any rate." 

" Come, drag them out at once, now," said the agent, 
snatching his gun. 

The man, springing from his wife, who shrieked in 
terror, caught up a pitchfork that lay on the floor. 

"Leave the house !" cried the man of power, cocking 
his piece. 

"Never while I live," shouted the peasant, " you'll 
take me out on a door first ! Stand back, woman ! I 
say you shall not go." 

"But I am able ! I am well, well able !" cried the 
woman, walking across the room. But the effort dis- 
proved her words. She staggered from weakness, and 
would have fallen, but that her husband caught her in 
his arms. He looked with a smile of bitter reproach on 
the agent, while he held her forward, as if by way of 
appeal to the spectators. The agent understood the 
action. 

"I can't help it," he said; "come, turn them 
out!" 
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''Hold!" exclaimed Mr. Johnson. They all heU 
their hands accordingly, obeying they knew not what d 
authority in his voice, that charmed liienL 

He requested a word apart with the agent, who fol- 
lowed him into the inner room in some suiprise. The 
rest gazed on one another in silence. In a few seconds 
Mr. Johnson returned with the step of a Lord, and the 
agent followed him, pale and agitated. 

"Hanrahan,'* said the latter, "I have changed my 
mind about this business, you can remain here for the 
present, and here is some money for your present use. 
This gentleman has brought me word that Lord XJlla— 
that — ^there was some mistake about his wishes." 

The man darted a shrewd glance at Lord Ulla, but 
perceiving some reproving expression on his featores, 
continued silent, bowing his head down in unajffected 
reverence, and almost trembling with the agitation oi 
joy and gratitude. Not a word was spoken, until the 
cabriolet of the baffled deputy drove to tiie door, and its 
owner, accompanied by Mr. Johnson, took his seat in 
the vehicle. 

Both sat for some time, the one in embarrassed, th^ 
other in meditative silence. At length Lord TJUa asked, 
in au indifferent tone, whether there were not a certaii 
mineral water in the neighbourhood, much resorted t< 
by valetudinarians. 

K'o such thing had ever reached the ears of the ob- 
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Bequioiui gentleman who sat beside him. The young 
nobleman remembered the sharp looks and secret smiles 
of the landlord, the words and character of his medical 
tiemd, and a strange suspicion darted into his mind. 
The whole had been a scheme concerted between the 
physician and the inn-keeper. The latter had never 
forwarded the cheques on Lord UUa's banker, and pro- 
bably knew more of the abstraction of the pocket-book 
than he had pretended. 

" I hope," the agent resumed, in some trepidation, 
" your Lordship will not attribute the fault " 

" I attribute it where it was due, sir," replied the 
nobleman. " The fault was mine." 

" Tours, my Lord ! I think the very last " 

" You drive too slow, sir. Imagine that grey mare 
to be one of Lord TJlla's tenants, and, if I mistake not, 
she win be driven faster. You know you want to have 
some shooting in the wood." 

The agent coloured, and discharged his vexation on 
the sides of the animal. When they arrived at the 
'' great house," Lord TJUa called for ink and paper, and 
penned the following note to his physician : — 

" I have found the spring of which you spoke, and 
derived so much benefit from the draught I have already 
taken, that I stand in no need of the code of directions 
you were kind enough to promise me. It is my inten- 
tion to remain on my estate during the summer, for the 
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purpose of completely establishing the beneficial altera- 
tion which has been already effected. 

"Yours, &c., 

" Ulla. 

" P. 8. The English do not know how to dress pota- 
toes. They should be boiled in the rind, and eaten 
with salt." 

On the next morning, the suspicions of the young 
nobleman were verified by a visit fix)m the inn-keeper, 
who came to restore the pocket-book, with all its con- 
tents, and the two letters which, as Lord UUa had 
conjectured, never had been forwarded. 

" Please your Lordship's honour," said the landlord, 
with many obeisances, " if your Lordship blames any- 
body in this business, *tis the doctor you'll blame, and 
not me, for 'tis his bidding I was doing. He wrote me 
word a few days before you came to do all that I did 
after, and I made no work about doing it, for I knew 
that I was safe as long as I was said by the doctor. 
And this much I'll say for my house, please your Lord- 
ship's honour, that if ever your Lordship comes the 
way again, you'll have the best of all good treatment, 
tay-tay, and coffee-tay, and green tay too, aad yellow, if 
there's such a thing to be had, high or low ; for 'twas 
only by the doctor's orders we gave your Lordship such 
poor usage the last time. And as for the chimney, it 
never puffed before nor after (which is saying a deal). 
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only that once I just slipped a weeny piece of a 
tile upon tiie chimney above, thinking to please the 
doctor. Indeed, it went sore against my heart to see 
you cutting away with yourself that morning, please 
your Lordship, and 'tis what the wife I have said to me, 
and you going out of doors, was, that you'd get your 
death by it. But as I said to her — ^A' hould your 
tongue, you foolish woman, says I, do you think you 
know better than the doctor ? Indeed, I'll teU your 
Lordship no lie, 'tis the word the doctor wrote me was 
to do something to make Lord TJUa feel what poverty 
was ! Is that the way of it? says I to myself; why 
then let me alone for giving him a taste of it : — as I 
did, I'm sure, please your Lordship, and more blame to 
those that put me up to it." 

The history informs us, that Lord Ulla prolonged his 
residence beyond the summer, and discovered, by per- 
sonal experiment, that the only way to enjoy the real 
comforts of life is by bestowing them wherever they 
are needed. 



CHAPTER X. 



Slwbmrism anb tfisw of SnuU. 

Of the mechaiiisin of tlie sense of emell (a faeulty wh 
drew from a scmitive Bpeculator of modem times, 
epithet of the sense of imagination), I have little mo 
information to offer. There is scarcely a body 
ixatm^ which is not capable of diffnsiDg a &ubst 
t^aEed odonr, supposed by many to consist of a multi 
tude of fine particles indiscernible by any contriYance i 
optics. These particles are supposed to repel one anotlic^ 
and thus scatter themselyes to an immense distance in 
the aii\ Being canied into the nostnls in the act of 
n^spiration, they irritate the surface of the pituitary 
membrane, a soft and tender coat, by which these cavi- 
ties are lined. The olfactory nerve, which is intended 
to convey to the braia any impression that is communi- 
cated to this membrane^ has a nnmber of smaU filamenta 
distributed undemcathj all of which are occupied in 
oeiving and transmitting the impressions made fro 
without. It is in order to qualify the membrane for th 
discharge of these fonctionB that the nasal mucus 
is secreted, to preserve the membrane in the nece 
degree of softness and moisture. The deficiency 
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rnikffilthiufwn of this secretion, on occasion of cold and 
other diseases of the head, deprives us of the power of 
porceETing odoun. 

The extreme fineness of those particles may be con- 
ceived from the fact mentioned by Lord Yalentia, that 
the perfdmes of the island of Ceylon may be distinctly 
perceiYed at a distance of (T think) nine leagues. The 
great HaHer mentions that a single grain of ambergris 
has imbued eight thousand square feet of paper with 
its odour, which it retained during a period of forty 
years. 

This sense contributes in a high degree to our 
intelligence. It is most essential in the sciences of 
botany, chemistry, and medicine. Every new odour 
is a new idea presented to the mind. It is likewise 
essential for the purposes of self-preservation, by 
wamiiDg us when we are exposed to noxious vapours, 
and by guiding us in the choice of wholesome nourish- 
meoot. 

It ift one of the first promoters of our enjoyment, 
and is sometimes capable of Hfting the mind to a degree 
of almost rapturous ecstacy. If you have at any time 
been confined for many days to a sick bed, you must 
have experienced the exquisite happiness which is pro- 
duced by walking out, for the first time, into a garden 
of summer flowers, especially if you have done so in the 
laomingv when their fragrance is strongest and purest. 
The smell of a newly-mown meadow is productive of a 
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luore deliciouSi because less enervating, enjo}Tnent tlia 
could be aflbrdcd by all the pcrfiinies of the eaat» 

A groat deal of the pleasure which it confers is, 
many inBtances, the result of habit and association* 
seaman feels hia spirits e:xhilarated by the odour of tar 
and oakum, which would prove nauseous and overpower- 
ing to more inland nostiils. Whenever, under any cir- 
cumstances of pijsition or feeling, I happen to encounter 
an odour which bears a resemblance to the pi-evailing 
atmosphere of England, a sudden pleasure takes posso^^H 
f^ion of my mind, which I ean only account for by rei^^ 
memboring that I first visited that island with feelings 
of peculiar interest and gratification. 'No one, who, 
after bug absence, has revisited the scenes of his early 
life, can be ignorant of the powerful agency of this 
sense in reviving ancient associations. 

Tho susceptible enthusiast^ before alluded to, relat 
that in recalling the conversations which he had held 
long before with an attached friend, not only the air, and 
figure, and voice of the absent person were presented 
to his miad, but the look of the fields, the trees, the 
sky, and the very odour which at that time prevailed m 
the atmosphere, wore most vividly reproduced i^ithin 
his memory. 

Look upon it ever as a siga of a masculine intellect 
and a sti'ong understanding to neglect the voluptuous 
gratification of this sense. This is a folly 
be left altogether to the masculine imitators of the ^ 
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sex. They axe shameless slaves to it whose chambers 
are filled with wasteful odours ; who expend on vials of 
unwholesome perfume that wealth which is committed 
to them for the advantage of their fellow-creatures, and 
whose study appears to be that they may leave no breath 
unpoisoned or unpolluted of the fresh and wholesome 
air that surrounds them. A man that is wrapt up in 
perfumes is stirely a pitiable creature. 

This fashion, which was once disgustingly prevalent, 
is now confined, in a great measure, to persons of vulgar 
and mean habits, who are not only heedless of their 
religious obligations, but ignorant of the customs of good 
society. Still, however, the folly is not whoUy banished 
from even the better informed classes of mankind ; and 
it is a hideous cruelty that a gentieman of moderate 
fortune wiU keep in his desk, for the purpose of per- 
fuming note-paper, a vial of perfume, the price of which 
would pay the house-rent of a poor peasant, in our 
provinces, for a whole year. There is, besides, a mani- 
fest rudeness in the use of artificial odours, which no 
well-educated person ought to offer to society. Predi- 
lections in this sense are as various as in that of taste ; 
and it seems as imreasonable that a man should compel 
every person he meets to inhale that single odour which 
he thinks agreeable (but which to many may be quite 
the reverse), as if a host should measure the tastes o 
his company by his own, and oblige them aU to partake 
of a certain dish, because it happened to be his favourite. 



Id4 VTBClTANTHIf AlTD USES OF 81CBCI.. 

There is an anecdote related by some dd historians, 
with which, as it seexos to be peculiarly a^^x^riate, I 
will conclude this chapter. Imagine yonrsdf , for a mo- 
menty to be an auditor of the following o^mversatioii 
between a young Soman of tiie days of YespasLan, and 
a moralizing acquaintance. 

" Of what should you be vain, Sulpicius ? Is it of your 
complexion. I acknowledge it is beautiful — but tiie 
colom^B of which it is composed are lavished^ with a 
soYereign profusion, even on the ioanimate objects tibat 
surround you. The rose leaf has a lovelier red, and 
the lily is of a purer white. Is it of the briUianey of 
your eyes ? A brilliant and a wonderful sight they are, 
indeed : but the same hand that gave them their lustre, 
as if in mockery of your pride, has shed a far more ex- 
cellent radiance into the cold and senseless diamond. Is 
it of the fine form and proportion of your limbs and 
frame ? The same mysterious adaptation of curves, and 
lines, and angles, which charms the sight in the con- 
templation of the human j6.gure, can be traced through 
aU the animated creation, from what you consider its 
meanest, to its most magnificent productions. Is it of 
your stature? I acknowledge that you stand nearly 
six feet above the earth : but a snail, on the peak of 
Olympus, is six thousand one hundred and ninety-four 
feet higher." 

So spoke the Christian Yindex to his friend, a young 
patrician, who was preparing to present himself at the 
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court of Yespasiaiiy for the first time since his return 
from Egypt. The proverbial Inxnry of the imperial 
manners abont this period was carried to an extent 
which the general diffiision of the Christian religion has 
since prevented from recurring in these parts of the 
world. The yoimg Sulpicius, who was one of the best 
figures on the Yelabrum, thought he could not be too 
expensive in his preparations to do honour to the new 
lord of Eome. 

"I must consult my interests, Yindex," he replied : 
• *' who knows what may be the result of this trifling 
attention ? Otho won the firiendship of ^&o, and laid 
the foundation of his good fortune, by lareating him to 
some pipes of fine essence. And {Zbe mou /) the beau- 
tiM liferna is to witness my presentation. This day, 
my ftiesd, is the crisis of my fortune, and you would 
not bsve me endanger it by any untimely restriction in 
dress or appeaianoe." 

Saying this, he adjusted his toga, £^d threw a shower 
of a ddicious essence over his person. 

"Have you read this?" a^ed Yindex, laying his 
finger on a volume of Eupolis, who, in common with 
the other Greek autiiors, was in high fashion at the time 
in the great city. ** I find here tiie character of that 
Otiio you speak of, painted in colours which I should 
ha?e little ambition to wear : — 

" Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts 
By which we parasites contrive to live — 
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line n^gttes we are, my ftiend (of that be aare). 
And tlaititi]y we gull rnankind. — Observe 1 
Firat I provide myself a nimljle tlimg. 
To be my page-^a Tiurkt of all crafta ; 
Next two new suits for feasts and gala days. 
Which I pronnite by tumfl when I walk fortJi 
To stm myself upon tlic public sqimre. 
Thure, if perchance I spy some rich dull kimve, 
Straight 1 accost him, do him reverence, 
And, sauntering up and down with idle chat, 
Hobl hira awhile in play: at everj' wfjrd 
Which hm wise worship utters^ I stop fthort 
And bless myself for wonder. If he veiittices 
On some vile joke, I blow it to the skic^ 
And hold my sides for laughter." * 



But wliile the yomig Christian was employed in rea 
ing the passage, a burst of acclamations from the atre 
mode the courtier hurry in his preparationB, and negle 
the satire of Eupolis. He slipped on his sandals, and 
went to the palace, 

2f othing could be more erroneous than his calculation 
on the propensities of the Emperor. Yespasian was a 
soldier — a plain man, and fi^ugal in his habits, to whom 
aE foppery woe matter of detestation. 

He was seated on his throne when Sulpicius entered 
the palace with a petition in his hand. The elegance 
of his attire, the fiishionable ease of his movements^ and 

* Comberland^a Essays. 
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the rich odours which were exhaled from his dress at 
every motion, filled the lictors with reverence, and even 
attracted the admiration of the young nobles who were 
loitering in the aati-chambers. The lovely Nervia her- 
self smiled as he passed her, and looked forward -vAth a 
condescending interest to witness the result of his inter- 
view with Vespasian. 

When he reached the foot of the throne, he bent on 
one knee and presented his petition. Yespasiaa, who 
was engaged at the moment in conversation with Jose- 
phus, the historian, turned his withered and sallow 
countenance on the yoimg patrician,, and, with a prying 
glance, took the scroll from his hands. 

" Pish !" he exclaimed, " what a scent is here !" 

The petitioner blushed deeply — ^the courtiers tittered 
— and the fair Kervia seemed a little ashamed of her 
admirer. One of the aged patricians whispered the 
Emperor. 

" I care not," was the reply of Vespasian, spoken aloud, 
" / had rather he had smelt ofga/rlio .'" 



CHAPTER XI. 



AoDH, the thaniet of Meath^ was, in his youth, one 
the most luxurious princes in hia nation. He excoedi 
eren the sensual men of Scandinavia in the costliness 
his apparel, and the delicacy of his banquets ; the 
of Lough Lene glittiered behind his eai*9, his sandals 
brogues were studded with beautiful amethysts fr< 
the cliffs of the southern and western coasts j his saga, or 
cloak, bound on his bosom wiih a fibula of highly 
wrought gold, was of the finest silk which the piratical 
traders of the Gaulish coast could furnish ; he moved in 
an atmosphere of the richest peifiimes ; a troop of the 
most beautiful Anglo-Saxon slaves bore his darts, his 
sparthe, his T^dcker shield, and his small Scythian bow ; 
a orotarie, one of the most skilfiil hai-pers which the 
college of Bangor could afford, always accompanied his 
footsteps, to Bootho him when weary^ and excite his 
spirits when depressed ; a gifted filea attended him 
celebrate his actions in the noblest poetry ; a dresbde; 
tach, or story-teller, eat by his pillow at night to lull 
him to repose with tales of other days, while the harper 
was ever ready to fill up the pauses in Hb narrativi 
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with any of the ilnee modes or ehancteristic measoreB 
wkidi his master mi^it desiie ; the joyous, the aleepy, 
or the warlike. 

Jn the meantime the poor weze stanring at his gate, 
and his noUes, Mhofwing his example, oppiesBed them 
in a cmel manner, in order to ohtain the means of 
imitating the B|4endoar of their pnnce. The hlessingB 
of fljeaven, instead (d heing evenly difiased oyear the 
Idngdom, to each aoowding to his station^ w&e 
contzacted into Ihe narrow circle of the court, or wooden 
palace of the prince, and want and rain sat hy oTery 
oiher hearth. 

One ev^iing, as he was returning from a splendid 
coshering, or festive entertainment, which the law en- 
titled him to exact at certain times from his wealthier 
subjects^ Aodh sent his guard home bef<M^ him, and 
took a lonely path through the wood, whidi he had 
known from childhood. He had given directiiHis to his 
attendants to prepare everything at the palace for the 
usual scene of s^isual enjoyment which preceded his 
hour of repose. The nuxm was at the fall, and the 
thin vernal light, falling on the tender and yet un- 
expanded foliage of the trees that overhang his path, 
gave a changing and spangled brilliancy to the scene, 
which contrasted well with the depth of gloom that 
rested on the centre of the wood. In order to afford 
a sa£icient time to his attendants to prepare for his 
reception, he took his way by a small dell or valley, 
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which ran along the further extremity of the wood, and 
afforded, between the broken crags and underwood that 
covered its sides, a channel for a small stream that hur- 
ried rapidly down the steep from a neighbouring hill, 
and emptied itself into a small lake at a little distance. 
This vale was celebrated in tlie fire- side annals of the 
period as the scene of a homble catastrophe of domestic 
crime and carnage, the particulars of which were seldom 
communicated in a mode more iutelligible than in a 
mysterious hint and shudder, and the general acknow 
ledgment that the vale had been a place of evil resoi 
in the remembmnce of the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing cottages. In one part of the dccHvity was plac* 
one of those lofty pilltirs of solid rock called by the ai 
tiquary dallans, and by the peasantry finger- stones, the 
use and origin of which appear at present to be en- 
veloped in total myst4?iy. In the Druid dajrs of Erin 
those singular stones were believed to be the habitatioi 
of the Nanij a race of dasraons, who were permitted 
intermeddle, in a very inauspicious way, in human con* 
cems. The introduction of Christianity had put an end 
to the supposed magical practices in which they were 
employed ; and the figure of a large cross, carved deeply 
on the atone, was now substituted for the mystic charac- 
ters with which they had fonntrly been ornamented by 
the ministers of the oaken grove. But though this 
sacred symbol had long since banished the fear of 
K'ani, or evil spirits, fi-om the minds of the people who 
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cultiyated the adjacent lands, it had not divested the 
valley of all its superstitions associations ; and few were 
anxious to tempt its shades and solitudes after the last 
reflectum of the evening sunlight had ceased to redden 
the surface of the broken stream that murmured through 
its bosom. "With greater appearance of reason, it had, 
of late years, become formidable to the timid of mind, 
and feeble of person, by the circumstance of its having 
been, within that period, selected as a place of residence 
by one of those wretched maniacs, who laboured under 
that affection of the mind which our quaint historian, 
Irenseus, is made to term lycanthropia ; and which is 
remarked as having been of frequent occurrence among 
the early inhabitants of the island. This unhappy being, 
who was detested as the only living actor in the horrid 
catastrophe above alluded to, and who was said to have 
been struck by his present disease in consequence of the 
remorse that attended the memory of his own share in 
it, occupied one of those rude caverns which are sup- 
posed to have been employed as dweUing-places by the 
early colonists of the land ; and, at the time of which 
we write, were not imfrequently used as a place of 
refiige by the persecuted and scanty remnant of the 
once beloved and influential race of native clergy. 

Aodh, wholly absorbed in contemplation, hadthridded 
the narrow pathway leading through the brushwood, to. 
the brook side, and had the mouth of the cave in his 
eye, before he was aware of the peculiarities of the 
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route he had adopted. He was not, howeverj 
tliose to whom the presenc© of the wretebed 
could be supposed dangerous. Although a sudden ahu# 
der, the result of early associationSj passed through his 
ficame, when he found himself, on directing hia attention, 
for the first time, to external objects, in the centre 
this lonely and ill-reputed region, he quickly recoTer* 
a sufficient degree of self-recollection to return to 
former deliberations, as he flung his saga back fram 
right shoulder, and leaned against the tall dallan which 
has been mentioned above. 

He started at this moraent, and, by an in voluntas 
action, placed hia hand on his carved sword hilt^ a« 
low moan, or rather howl, resembling the sound u 
by a wolf in suffer Log, issued from behiod the ttdl sto: 
against which he Icajit. He looked on the other sidi 
aiLd e&Wf in the pale light, a spectacle that, ibr the 
inatant, made his heart shrink and turn cold within hia 
breast* On a small rough stone, within a few feet of 
the dallan, sat, in. an erect position, a tall, powerfnlly 
built, but yet lean and wasted man, who seemed at the 
moment absorbed in a fit of intense and gloomy medita- 
tion. Ho did not move, nor even turn his eyes toward 
Aodh, notwifchst-anding the noise which the latter made 
in changing his position, so that he afforded the Prince 
an opportunity of contemplating his person and attiro 
at full leisure during the few moments which ensued. 
His countenance was dry and flgsbleas, the features 
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laige and boldly luSdcHiedy aiid the eyes, which were 
BOW £xed en some fancied or real object in the atmo- 
sphere, were hollow and sunken, yet round and ample 
ilk size, and £Qled with a changeful and melancholy 
histre, which was alike indicative of habitual violence 
and dejection of spirits. His person, which c(HTes- 
pcHided in stze and in leanness with his countenance, 
was miserably clothed with patched fragments of a 
saffi:on-coloured cloth, manufactured from the bark of 
the poplar, and dyed in arbutus; and where this 
failed the wearer, he had eked out the remainder of his 
ragged covering vnth the peltry of wolves and other 
animals. 

As Aodh passed between the maniac and the daUan, 
the latter waved his hand as if to motion him aside, 
and stUl continued to gaze fixedly upwards. Moved by 
some curiosity to know what appearance in the heavens 
could have rivetted his attention, Aodh looked in the 
same direction, and observed in the dear and beautiful 
expanse on which the bright spring moon found no 
other resting place for its far-darting beams, one small, 
white, Mid fleecy doud, which waa driving gently 
against the course of the asceiiding lamp of night. By 
degrees, as it ap|»:oached the ^dJliant satellite, it 
became still more watery and fllm-like» until at length 
it dispersed, and seemed to be gradually abscHcbed in the 
pres^it splendour of the luminary. When liiis change 
had taken place> a kmd and 6on(»ous cry burst £tx>m the 
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maniac, like tlie lio'wliiig of a wild beast, and foimd a 
thousand echoes in the recesses of the surroimding 
hills, 

Again Aodh started in a sudden fear, and now 
maniac seomed, for the first time, to be conscious 
his presence. He rose quickly from his place, an< 
laying his huge hand on the Prince's armj while he 
gazed closely into his face, he said in an undertone of 
mingled fear and eagerness i — 

" Have you seen her, then ? Did you see her ?'* 

** Kut yet," rephed Aodh, who, in the surprise of the 
moment, referred the question to a person who had been 
uppermost in his own mind a short time before — t] 
Princess Melcha, 

** What then should have Mghted you?'* exclaimi 
the maniac^ looking with an expresaioE of wild wondi 
downward on the still anxious face of the Prince. 
*' There is nothing else that is terrible in nature, 
have confionted death staBdng naked in his honii 
strength upon the field of war, and never winked nor 
shrank. I have stood on the summits of the dreary 
Few 8 in the winter midnight, when the clouds were 
driven Hkc a routed host before the black winde^ and 
traced with my fingers the courses of the red lightning 
through the darkness that lay beneath and about me, 
and I never thought of fear ; and now— look at me 1 I 
cannot hold my strong hand steady here in this peaceful 
vale, with no more fearfiil or perilous thing about me 
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tiian thou, more feeble and more timid than I, even in 
my weakest mood. "Will you know why ? I have seen 
her — she visits me once at the full of every moon, and 
whispers in my ear to make me mad. You saw her 
leave me then, and hurry up— up — ^to her dwelling in 
the broad moon. I cannot hide from her. When the 
time of her visitation comes, if ye heaped all those 
mountains upon me, she would find me out, and whisper 
that one sentence in my ear ; and then she hurries up, 
laughing, and leaves me howling through the night. 
Sometimes I call myself a pike, and dive into the very 
bottom of that lake to avoid her; but that answers not, for 
she drinks it dry at once, and seizes me. Once, when the 
moon arose, and I heard her rustling in the losa-wood,* 
I suddenly grew to the height of three thousand feet, 
and stepped over that hiU, and lay safe at the other side; 
but she came in the shape of a Loch Lene eagle, and 
brushed my ear with her horrid wing, as I lay crouching 
under the mountain's peak. But she is gone now, and 
I am free for half a moon." 

Here he placed his hands against his sides, and burst 
into a fit of vehement laughter ; after which, uttering a 
deep and agonized groan, he resumed his former mood 
of fixed and gloomy meditation. 

"Whilst Aodh deliberated with himself what course 
was best to be adopted in order to extricate himself 

* Underwood, fern, furze, &c. 
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from the company of this whimsical nnfortaxiatey the 
latter suddenly started, and perusing the features and 
person of the Prince for a moment, with an expreeflian 
of wild surprise and confusion, he courteously loosened 
his girdle, and laid aside his rude birrede of wolf-skin, 
assuming the air of pompous humility with which a 
person of high rank does the honours of hospitality 
to one who holds a station stOl loftier than his 
own. 

" We have been drunk or dreaming," he exclaimed ; 
*' is this the state with which we entertain so high a 
guest? Where are my galloglachs? Ho! Eandubh, 
Dathy ! Mac Cumhal ! Pardon me," he added, address- 
ing the Prince with a degree of deep reverence which pro- 
voked a smile from the latter in spite of himself, " my 
retinue is scattered in pursuit of that black-haired trai- 
tor, but our fort lies yonder," — ^he pointed to the mouth 
of the cave, which was tapestried with hanging wood- 
bine and bramble shoots — " enter, and I will jnyself 
attend you. You shall pass the night with your servant. 
The late rains have in some degree moistened our rushen 
couch of state, and our hangings of fern and bramble 
are withered and blackened by the smoke from our fire, 
which we bum after the ancient Pirbolg feshion. But 
you come of a hardy race, and will pardon us for our 
poverty, which leaves our hands empty when they need 
be at the ftdlest to do you justice." 

Saying this, he strutted a few paces with an air of 
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coDflcious and accTistomed dignity which was almost im- 
posing ; but suddenly stopped short with a hoarse cry 
of warning when he perceived Aodh about to pass in the 
front of the dallan. 

" Behind it ! behind it !" he exclaimed, his face flush- 
ing, and his eyes watery with passion, " how dare ye 
look upon it ? That is my second terror ! The demon 
who plagues me has placed it there to torture my brain 
and eat my heart up with despair; for its sight can 
do nothing for those who are already guilty. I hate 
to look upon it ! it kindles a dreadM fire within my 
heart — a fiery fear ! You can know nothing of it. May 
you never feel that fear ! Do not marvel at a good 
wish from my lips — I am guilty, for all that I can wish 
you well and have a natural affection, though I know 
my crime still. A man need not be all demon, and yet 
be lost for ever. 'Tis no more your merit to love your 
friend in the way of nature than to love your food and 
your drink. But wo — wo upon ye if ye love not ! Look 
on me and be warned. Avoid sin — ^pray and fast — and 
keep a firm guard upon your hand when jealousy or 
^nvy tempts you. Fly blood! fly blood! or it will 
spring up and suffocate and drown your wretched soul i 
You will not then fear that sign as I do. I have stolen 
out here at night with a huge axe-head to deface the 
terrific symbol ; but when I have confronted the stone, 
an armed hand appears above the sign and shakes a 
broad blade of fire against Ine ; and so I run howling 
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back to my cave, to spend the mght with my bad angel 
in darkness." 

Aodh becoming somewhat impatient at the protracted 
loquacity of the lycanthropiac, and uneasy at the length 
of time which had already elapsed since he left the 
feast, now signified to the latter that he must depart, 
and prepared to ascend the hill. The maniac, however, 
was not inclined to relinquish his society so readily. 

" Stay with me this night," said he, " or my people 
will take occasion to say that I am out of favour, and 
rise in rebellion against ihe." 

"Nay, that cannot be," said Aodh, "I thank you 
for your entertainment, but I must depart." Here he 
measured a few rapid paces in the ascent. 

The solitary seemed to be incensed by this procedure. 
He darted on the Prince — ^who, unable to calculate on 
his intentions, lost no time in freeing his sword from 
its sheath, and throwing himself into a ready posture of 
defence. But it was vain to think of intimidating the 
maniac, who, far from pausing at the sight of the drawn 
weapon, seemed to be inflamed to the highest pitch 
of rage by these preparations of hostility. Instantly 
closing with the young soldier he wrenched the weapon 
from his hand with as much ease as if it had been held 
by the fingers of a child, and casting it with the utmost 
force into the air, watched it with his eyes as it as- 
cended, twirling and glimmering in the moonlight, 
imtil at length it cut with a short sound through the 
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calm waters of the lake which lay at some distance. 
The solitary then threw back his head in the manner of 
an eagle about to utter its wild cry of alarm, and 
renewed his peculiar and wolf-like howl of inward 
agony. 

"You have done me a sore mischief," said Aodh, 
after a pause, in which he considered the perfect inuti- 
lity and idleness of contending either in word or act 
with a being so arbitrary in his movements, and re- 
solved to try the less perilous course of appearing to 
enter into the self-complacent himiour of the fancied 
grandee ; — " I have matters of heavy state upon my 
hands, that call for my presence at the court of Malachie 
the Ardrigh ; and how shall I look without my sword ? 
It will be said that I have been worsted in the fight, 
and compelled to yield it like a coward — and the name 
of him whom you profess to serve will be disgraced for 
ever." 

"It is true," said the maniac, appearing much dis- 
tressed, " and ye will need it too. My brain is grown 
BO like a sieve that it will hold nothing. I would not 
have ye stay back — ^for, what should ye fear, whexL 
armed, from a coxcomb and a bear ? But a weapon ? 
Stay — I will famish ye ! Ha ! what do I mean ? — I 
have but one, and that I dare not give you — I dare not 
look upon! for — ^for — ^yet you must not die neither! 
Stay, one moment — ^I will send it you by my bad angel." 

He rushed towards the cave, and Aodh, overjoyed at 
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the opportimity of escape which, was thus affinrded him, 
ran swiftly up the steep, and had penetrated &r into 
the wood on his retain, before the distant howling of 
the lycanthropiac announced his discovery of and indig- 
nation at the device which had been practised upon him. 

As soon as he reached the palace, Aodh dionissed his 
attendants, and remained the whole night meditating 
deeply on his adyentore. His curiosity was strongly 
aroused as to the cause of the intense remorse whioh 
the maniac appeared to feel, even in the height of his 
madness. He resolved to satisfy his mind, even at the 
risk of a second personal encounter with this unhappy 
being. 

Arming himself, accordingly, with a skene, or dagger, 
and a brazen sword, he went, at the dead of the night, 
in the course of the following week, to the ill-reputed 
valley. It was moonlight, as before ; and the shadow 
of the daUan was thrown upon the pass ; but there was 
not a human being in sight, and he heard only the caw- 
ing of the rooks in the adjoining wood. He approached 
the cave of the maniac, and heard, within, low moans, 
and the voice of a stranger, alternated with that of the 
madman. 

*' Comfort yourself," said the stranger, " until I can 
see you again. Cling fast to your hope and rep^itance ; 
I will return before day-break, to see that you want no 
l»sistance, and wiU send immediately a brother of our 
invent to attend on your sipk-bed." 
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Hearing a footstep approach the mouth of the caye, 
Aodh drew back into the shade, which was cast from 
the projection of the rock. An aged man came out, 
distinguished by the tonsure and the girdle of the Fran- 
dscaa monks, and Aodh heard a fednt blessing from the 
flick maa follow his departure. 

After waiting until he had passed wholly out of 
sight, Aodh entered the cavern, aad remained for some 
moments, endeavouring, by the light of two or three 
rushes, twisted together, and dipped in oil, to discern 
the person of the maniac. He lay, extended at fiiU 
length on a bed of weeds, in a comer, near the light, 
and raised his head a little, when he heard the step of 
Aodh. 

"Whoever thou art," he said, in a faint voice, 
'' before thou approachest nearer, take that wooden cup, 
and bring me a draught of water from the fountain ; I 
am almost dying of thirst." 

Aodh complied with his request, and, taking the 
treene, or wooden cup, brought him from the neighbour- 
ing fountain a draught of the purest water. 

The sick man, no longer, evidently, a maniac, took 
the cup, and placed it to his lips with eagerness. On a 
sudden, however, he removed the draught, untasted, 
and overturned the cup on the earth. 

" Wretch that I am !" he said, " it is a luxury which 
should be given to more innocent souls. It was thai: 
Vanefdlbve of sensual delight that made me what I am." 
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After perusing for a moment, with a monmHil eye, 
the splendour of the Prince's apparel, he added, in a sad 
tone: — 

" But you were kind to give, though I am not worthy 
to receive it. I see, by your apparel, that you are now 
standing in the danger which was to me so fatal ; and 7 
cannot better repay the kindness you have shown me, 
nor ease my own mind more effectually, than by tellii^g 
you my story. 

" You are not so young as to be quite ignorant of the 
fame of Maolruna, the beautiful Queen of Leix ? Her 
husband was a warrior, rugged and simple in his habits, 
much employed in war and in the chase, but she was 
full of luxury and indolence. The sweetest perfumes 
filled her chambers, and she bathed her person every 
day in the Poictoii wine, which the Gtiulish merchants 
left upon our coasts, in exchange for the peltry and 
rich stuffe with which our woods and looms supplied 
them. Little she thought of her immortal soul, and 
little of the poor whom famine brought around her 
gates. I had obtained the quality of filea, at the 
college of Beanchoir, when I was appointed to fill that 
office in her household. The atmosphere of luxury was 
new to me, severe fi:om the discipline of our monastic 
life ; but I found it difficult to withstand the laughter 
of Maolruna' s eyes. The spirits who hear me, good 
and evil, know what struggles I made to keep myself 
pure fi:om the contagion of her palace ; but in every 
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straggle I yielded something to the tempter, and, what 
I would have shuddered to contemplate at the first, I 
grew by Uttle and Uttle. My apparel became gay, like 
yours, and the simplicity of my life was gone. I 
thought it harmless to sit for hours, gazing on the 
beauty of my mistress, and, at her desire, to wake, to 
the strains of evil and intoxicating passion, the harp 
that I had always taught to celebrate the gentle beauties 
of nature, and the praises of its author. I drank, and 
eat, and laughed with Maolruna, and thought of duty 
as of a dream of childhood. 

" At first, my mistress, who knew no deeper sin than 
that excessive love of sensual delight, favoured me only 
for the skiU with which I touched the clarsech, and 
rewarded me with smiles which were full of the gaiety 
of innocence ; for all her sin, hitherto, was the sin of 
omission and of thoughtlessness. But soon there grew 
an altered consciousness in our demeanour, and a more 
disturbed and passionate feeling in my own heart. It 
troubled my breast, and filled me with a mixture of 
guilty joy and shuddering, such as I had never felt 
before. 

'' One evening, while I stood in the entrance of the 
sacred crypt, which was attached to the palace, a female 
attendant approached me, dressed in the long veil and 
silver bodkin, which Maolruna' s women wore out of 
doors. She handed me this dagger, which you now see 
stained with rust, and bade me not fail to be present 
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beside the dallan, in this yalley, when the moon shotild 
rise. 

** I promised to obey, although my bosom was dis- 
tracted by alternate fits of rapturous and terrific expec* 
tation. Concealing the dagger beneath my long wMtB 
dress, throwing a shower of a delicious perfiune orer 
my person, and hanging a small emit, or harp^ arotmd 
my neck, I hurried to the place of appointment, just as 
the moon showed her silver rim above the mountain that 
walled in the fair recess, upon the east. 

'* I found, as I expected, Maolruna sitting all alone 
beside the dallan. She welcomed me with an air of 
gloomy delight, for guilty passion has nothing of light- 
heartedness in its enjoyment. We sat down in si- 
lence, and, unbidden, I sung to my short-stringed 
emit one of those impassioned strains which were now 
so dangerously grateful to her ear. Sigh after sigh 
burst from the lips of the listener, and the triumph of 
crime within my heart was completed in intention. 

" But, towards the close of the song, I observed that 
a strange light fell upon the strings of my instrument. 
It was not the moonlight, for it flung the shadow up- 
wards, and its hue was that of a ghastly and whitish 
blue. Turning suddenly to Maolruna, I beheld her 
trembling violently, aud in the attitude of prayer. A 
Hght blue flame flickered around her face and hands, 
which she made some terrified eflbrts to shake away, but 
it clung to her as if it had its origin within herself; and 
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BO it had. It spread over all her £rame, and with 
slmeks of tenor and of anguifih she called on me to aid 
and save her. I wrapped my mantle around her, but 
her groans still rent my heart, and when I drew it away 
there came with it burning tresses, and pardeles of a 
cold phosphoric flame. Wild with horror and agony, I 
honied downward to the lake, and filled a yessel with 
the water. I hastened back, and poured it on her head, 
but Ihe flame burned up more fiercely than before. Her 
shrieks made the vale re-echo, and my own cries of ter- 
ror, joined to hers, brought many to the place. Again, 
I hurried to the lake, but, on my return, I found only a 
crowd of terrified people gazing on a heap of black and 
clammy ashes, that coyered the dallan, the neighbouring 
shrubs, and lay all around the place where Maolnma had 
been sitting. 

" Madness possessed me. With a shriek of rage and 
honor I rushed upon the crowd, aud buried the fatal 
dagger, the signal of this guilty appointment, in the 
breast of the first person who approached. I can remem- 
ber nothing more. I felt as if awakened from a long 
sleep on this morning, when the Pranciscari laid his 
hand upon my shoulder, and bade me to repent. I 
know not yet if I can be successful, but I desire your 
prayers, and I implore you to avoid my enors. The 
Franciscan teUs me, that the death of Maolnina may in 
part be attributed to natural causes, and that there 
might be a mercy iu the interposition which saved her 
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from the depth of sm, on which she bordered ; I hope it 
fervently. Earely, he says, it is, that Providence visits 
the guilty with such terrific punishments on earth ; for 
his compassion postpones the date of their condemna- 
tion, in pity of their wilfulness. But sometimes he 
permits such horrible and appalling judgments to take 
place, in order that the negligent may take warning, 
and the good become more fervent." 

When he had ended these words, the Franciscan re- 
turned with one of his brethren, and Aodh took his 
departure. The impression made on him by the stoiy 
of the maniac was so permanent, that he very speedily 
retrenched the needless expenses of his Hfe, perceiving, 
that whatever may be said of the magnificence needftil 
for the support of rank, it is more just that the high- 
bom should abridge the splendours of Hfe, than that the 
poor should want its necessaries.* 

* For an account of some interesting cases of self-combustion, simi- 
lar to that above related, the reader may consult Beckys Medical 
Jurisprudence. There is one, in particular, of an Italian Countess 
who died in the same manner, from a long habit, among other luxu- 
ries, of bathing her person in camphorated spirits of wine. 



CHAPTER XII. 



^Ltt^ranxsm anb Ssrs at S^astt. 

The mechanism of taste is equally simple with that of 
tKe two senses last described. The organ of the sense 
is fonnd in the surfece of the tongue and the palate, 
although it is diffdsed with a diminished vigour over 
the lips, teeth, gums, throat, and eyen to the stomach 
itself. Those parts are covered with a mucous mem- 
brane, which must be kept moist and healthy, in order 
to enable the sense to exercise its functions. "When the 
mouth is dry this sense cannot be exerted. 

This is, perhaps, of all the senses, the one most 
essential to our self-preservation. By it we are enabled 
to distinguish between food which is salutary, and that 
which is hurtful to the stomach and constitution. By 
affording us an exquisite feeling of pleasure, while we 
retain the former in the mouth, it induces us to prolong 
the act of mastication, and thus render the food more 
proper for the action of the stomach. Those who, in 
obedience to the craving of a keen appetite, swallow 
too quickly, or in vulgar language, holt their food, 
counteract the design of Providence in giving them this 
sense, and destroy the power of the stomach by loading 
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it with a mass too solid for digestion. You may judge 
how essential this sense must be to the preservation of 
health, &om the fact, that notwithstanding the temptar 
tion which it holds out, great nimibers are still foimd 
to commit the imprudence it was intended to prevent. 

Men are so proud of their intellect, and so jealous of 
its honour, that I believe few would admit this sense 
to be more influential than almost all the rest, as a 
ground of himian enjoyment, and a stimulus of human 
action. And yet it is certain, that its gratiflcation is 
more consulted than that of almost all the others toge- 
ther, at least so fetr as they are considered in their ex- 
ternal relations. Self-denial exercised with respect to 
those is of Httle difOlculty, in comparison with that 
which has for its object the mortification of the sense of 
taste. Eor this reason, likewise, the glutton and drunk- 
ard have, in all ages, been classed with the most aban- 
doned and contemptible characters that the annals of hu- 
man depravity have ever produced. N"ay, so intimately 
is this sense interwoven with our ideas of pleasure and 
pain, happiness and misery, that we apply the terms 
originally used to express the nature of its affec- 
tions, to illustrate those of the other senses. *' A sweet 
prospect'* — "a sweet sound" — "a sweet smell" — " a litter 
day" — " a sour look" — are familieir expressions which 
we use to express, in the most lively manner, the feel- 
ings excited in our minds by sensations of a very diffe- 
rent nature from those of taste. 
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There is scarcely a single feeling that is honourable 
to our nature which has not been violated for the grati- 
fication of this luxurious sense. Extending beyond its 
limits that diyine institution by which maa was em- 
powered to use all created things for the support of his 
life and health, many take it upon them to inflict the 
most lingering and exquisite tortures upon their fellow- 
beings, for the purpose of gratifying a depraved and 
voluptuous taste. And those inhuman persons are found 
amongst the high and intelligent classes of society. 

This vice has been so repeatedly censured, it has been 
80 frequently exposed to the denunciation of the 
preacher, the reproof of the moralist, the gall of the 
satirist, and the ridicule of the comedian, that it is 
difficult to find a new position under which it may be 
attacked. It is, nevertheless, a sensuality so unhappily 
prevalent in these islands, that one feels it impossible to 
omit an opportunity of expressing his own feelings on a 
subject which is so continually thrust upon his obser- 
vation. 

There are several classes of voluptuaries who deliver 
themselves up, unreasonably, to the gratification of this 
sense. There are drunkards and gluttons — and there 
are minor subdivisions of these two frindamental species. 
In drunkenness, society is burthened with the dlnnkard 
and the sot ; both sensualists of a difierent character. 
In the vice of gluttony we also find the glutton in 
quantity — ^and the epicure, or glutton in quality. 
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The drunkard is a lean and sunken-eyed being, t 
current of whose life is reduced to a poor half-pint, a 
one-half of that is settled in his nose. He drinks J 
the sake of the stimulus, and seems scarcely to li 
when the excitation is at an end. You see him th 
with blood-shot eyes, and mean and trailing pace, era- 
ling along the earth, or standing stUl with his lim 
hanging about him like those of a pasteboard Mei 
Andrew when the child has ceased to pull its strii 
All his sober moments are employed in efforts to appef 
the anger of those friends whom he has offended in 1 
maudlin fits. He takes indignities with patience — n 
the patience of a Christian, but that of a coward; 
coward who murders his friend in his heart, while 
crouches to him in appearance. Every feeling, eve 
care, every project are forgotten in this single ai 
beastly propensity; every duty is sacrificed; eve 
obligation is slighted; every affection surrendered to : 
gratification. 

The sot is a sensualist of another order, different 
appearance and different in character. He is a hu| 
bloated creature, with a lead-coloured complexion a 
stupid sleepy eyes, into which no human exciteme 
can infase a spark of fire or intelligence. His drink 
ale, or some heavy malt liquor, which will gradua] 
stupefy and beget a duU oblivion, without at any tii 
wholly depriving him of consciousness. The drunka 
acts as if his brains were converted into fire ; the j 
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would lead you to believe that his cranium contained a 
huge lump of mud. He smokes his pipe, and gulps 
down his coarse draught for the sake of the sedative, 
not like the drunkard, in pursuit of stimulus. But both 
are nothing better than the brute. 

Yet why should I libel the poor brute by such a com- 
parison ? It is a shame to call a man a beast, when he 
puts on a character which no well-regulated animals in 
the whole Linnaean system would assume. Poor sinless 
things ! I wrong you vilely, when I class you with the 
glutton and the drunkard. Who ever saw a horse with 
a paunch like some human creatures, or a hog with a 
carbuncled proboscis ? "What dog, unless a dog tutored 
by man, would surfeit himself on made-dishes, like an 
epicure, and turn up his nose at plain beef or mutton ? 
Who talks of intemperance in a pig-stye ? What, if 
the poor hog does love a roll in the mire, and eats his 
peas at the rate of a quart to the mouthful^ still it is a 
sober boast, and fulfils its part in the system of the 
universal harmony. It would blush, if a hog could 
blush, to neglect its little squeaking family for the best 
trough of peas, or the vilest slough that ever tempted 
him. It is egregious flattery to call a drunkard or a 
glutton a beast. 

The glutton, whose passion regards the quantity of 
his diet, is a hideous creature. To please himself, he 
would have his stomach as capacious as a post-bag. He 
envies his horse when he enters the stable and sees him 
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tugging at a rack full of hay. He emulates the 
druped, and goes on dilating, like the frog in A 
till he is ready to explode from plethora. An apopl 
stroke, in general, concludes his feast, and sends 
straight from the table to his tomb. 

The epicure is a daintier sinner. He prides hii 
on a degree of imaginative delicacy in eating, ^n 
only proves him to be the more thorough sensn 
The glutton is only devoted in body to the passioi 
mind is suffered to stagnate or run wild as it pie 
But the epicure brings both into play. He make 
intellect subservient to the uses of the passion, 
debases the lofty faculties of his eternal nature tc 
service of a mean and selfish appetite. Who woulc 
suppose that the following passage from a fragme 
Plato's comedies had been written for the benel 
those philosophers ? 

"What is your science 
But kitchen science ? Wisely to descant 
Upon the choice bits of a savotuy carp, 
And prove by logic that his stmmttm bonwn 
Lies in his head ; there you can lecture well ; 
And whilst your grey beards wag, the gaping guest 
Sits wondering with a foolish face of praise.'** 

Nature, having denied reason to the brutes, w 
ordained that the means of their subsistence shoul 
thinly scattered over the earth, and that they si 

* Cumberland's Essays. 
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seldoni find food in masses sufficiently abundant to pro- 
duce a surfeit. A horse who enters on a pasture field 
with the hungriest inclinations, can do little more in 
the course of a day than graze a tolerable meal. The 
same provision was not resorted to in the instance of 
man ; for his reason rendered the precaution imnecessary . 
But he has contrived to escape the restraint of that 
Bevere admonisher in this as well as in other cases. 

I dose this unpleasing subject, over which I have 
hurried with perhaps a too manifest dislike. Forgive 
the coarseness of the terms which have escaped me. 
The pencil must be dipped in no delicate colours that is 
intended to sketch such portraits with any fidelity. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



At that period in Irish history, when the Scandinavian 
conquerors, long masters of the island, were deprived of 
their sovereignty by the natives, there lived in the court 
of the Ard-righ, in Meath, a yonng hobbeler named 
OUam. He was remarkable for his courage in war^ 
and his accomplishments in peace, but more than all for 
his strict and steady piety. The practice of self-denial, 
so necessary to the preservation of virtue, and the 
formation of true greatness, was familiar to him from 
his childhood. His obedience was as implicit as his 
patriotism was devoted — and it was to him a severe 
trial of this virtue that he was sent by his king into a 
remote part of the country, on the very eve of that 
singular insurrection which ended in the destruction of 
the Norwegian Thorgils, and his tyramiical countrymen. 
On the day of his return to Meath the yoimg hobbeler 
and his daltin, or attendant, were seen, the one riding, 
the other running on foot, along the banks of the Biver 
Callain, in the direction of Armagh. The morning was 
rich in an the soft and youthful luxury of a promising 
spring ; and the horseman, or hobbeler, as those of his 
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class were called, from the hobbies which they rode, 
and which were a species of horse, then held, it is aver- 
red, in much esteem, grew silent and reserved as soon 
Bfi they approached the river, although he had until then 
freely interchanged discourse with his attendant on foot. 
He was very young, well formed, and possessing, 
in the strongest degree, the dark complexion and piercing 
black eye which marked the Milesian race. His hair, 
long and xmdulating, rather than curling, was thrown 
back from his forehead, and suffered to cluster behind 
on his neck, in that fashion which, under the name of a 
^libh, became, a few centuries afterwards, one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the mere Irishman. It 
was prohibited to the English settlers by the wife-killing 
Henry, under stated penalties ; and afterwards by his 
sister-killing daughter, Elizabeth, on pain of fine and 
dungeon. A small crommeal, or moustache, graced his 
firm and handsomely pointed upper lip, giving an ex- 
pression of vigour and manliness to the coimtenancc, 
which the exceeding fineness and delicacy of the features 
seemed to render necessary. Around his shoulders was 
a plain fiUead, or mantle, of coarse dark purple frieze 
(such as was then, and is at this day, the staple article 
of clothing among the humbler classes). It was fastened 
on the breast by a metal button, so as to conceal the 
greater portion of the imder costume, and rudely ohia- 
mented with a kind of jagged woollen fringe along the 
edges. Erom underneath this ample covering proceeded 
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a tmis or trowsere, fitting tight on the limbs, of a 
weft than the fillead, striped with bright purple, 
and violet. The feet were protected by a brog, or single 
sole of half- tanned leather, fastened over the small ins1 
and handsomely turned ankle, by latchets of silver, 
his head was a barrad, or plain cap, of a conical aha] 
hanging behind. Like all the horsemen of his time 
nation, he used no aaddle, but aat behind the ahouldeni 
of the animal in that easy and natural position w^ 
attracts the admiration of the beholder in the Bhii 
relics of the Parthenon. 

His ddtin, or attendant, who trudged on foot by 
side, was BtiU more humbly attired than the horseman. 
An emulation of the ruling fashion induced him to soar 
at the elegance of a gHbb, or colun, but the quality of 
his hair, which was of a bright brown, and almost as 
strong as hog bristles, stubbornly rebelled against all 
the efforts which he used to coax it into a becoming 
cluster on his neck, and many of the hairs shot out 
various directions, some right, some left, some one 
some another, giving to the small round head some 
of the appearance of an angry porcupine. To judge by 
the comlbrtablo state of this man*s person, which was 
short and rotund, and dignified with the slightost posed- 
ble tumulus in front, as well as by the happy t 
of his small browless eye, it would appear that sympatl 
with his country^ s misfortunes had not materially ini 
fered with hia repose of mind. His forehead was low 
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alopiiig, like that of a Carribean savage ; his little nose 
tamed up, and almost buried between two projecting 
cheeks of an enormous size, of a jolly red, and studded 
with j&eckles as large as peas. His person was pro- 
tected by a cota, or shirt, of coarse woollen stuff, plaided, 
opeoung in front, so as to afford a view of a rough red 
neck, and falling so far below the substantial waist, 
that the wearer was enabled to wrap it round the body, 
and make it fast with a leathern girdle. His truis was 
somewhat more plain, and of a more venerable appear- 
ance than that of his companion ; and his brogs were 
ftuBtened on his feet (which were proportionably as broad 
as a duck's) with thongs of leather. In one hand he 
bare his barrad or cap, for the sake of coolness, and in 
the other a dart, headed with brass, and Punic fashioned ; 
that being the only weapon allowed to those of his class. 
The circumstance of a native's presuming to appear 
anoed at a time when they were kept in worse than 
Helot slavery, and prohibited even their customary 
martial exercises of every description, could only be 
aecounted for by the fact, that the bearer belonged to 
the immediate retinue of the Ard-righ, whom, from 
some ostentation of forbearance, or perhaps from the 
fear of driving the people to desperation, the Danish 
tyrant had permitted to retain around him the shadow 
and sign of royalty. Whether the horseman were 
fiimilarly privileged, or no, it appeared that he was 
unwilling to trust altogether to its efficacy with the 
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savages who were scattered over the fece of the cotmtry, 
for he carried no arms which were suffered to appear 
outside his fillead. 

They paused, the horseman setting the example, at a 
small angle in the bank of the stream, a considerable 
portion of which appeared to have given way at some 
late period, and left its broken and rugged sides to vex 
and curl the rapid waters of the river. A leacht, or 
heap of stones of a considerable size, overgrown with 
long grass, and lying in the shadow of an airigh grove 
(that is to say, a group of holly and yew trees), showed 
that, at some former period, the obsequies of a person of 
rank had been celebrated on the spot. The brow of the 
young horseman became clouded, as he approached the 
place ; and he drew his iron gaimtlet from his hand, as 
he pulled up his hobbie, and prepared to dismount. 

'*Moyell!" he said, addressing the daltin, "is not 
this the spot on which our late King Aodh lost his life, 
in endeavouring to save that of an attendant ?" 

" You have laid your finger upon the spot, as if you 
had been dreaming of it," said the daltin. " That heap 
of stones is his leacht. Bo rineadh a hi, agm a leacht. 
They sung his praise and raised his tomb. — That is tiie 
identical spot.*' 

*'I will sit and rest awhile under these yews. Tie 
the hobbie to a bough, and leave the bridle long enough 
to permit that he should graze a little. I entertain no 
fear that we shall be enabled to reach our Xing Mala- 
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chie's fort, before our lying Thorgils has come to the 
coshering [feast].*' 

" Thoi^ils loves his ease, OUam, and without treason 
be it said, so does Malachie also. And though the 
distance between a king and a daltin is something more 
than a plough-land, yet I, a daltiu, love my ease as well 
as another, when my lord is content to let me taste it." 

"Take thy fill of it, MoyeU, thou hast need of it; 
sit and be at ease." 

" I had rather take my fill of meat," said the daltin ; 
" I have tasted nothing since the sun rose, excepting a 
small cup of milk and sorrel, which might have lain in 
the hollow of my palm. It was given me by the Ulster 
woman at whose house we passed the night. Depend 
upon it, Ollam, thou wilt not be the less disposed for the 
royal delicacies of King Malachie' s table, by partaking 
of a slight refection underneath these yews. Himger 
has almost as many lives as a cat ; I endeavour, after 
my poor ability, to strangle it three or four times in the 
day, and yet I fail not to find it alive and merry the 
next morning." 

The horseman having signified his assent with a 
gesture, Moyell undid his girdle, and unfolding his long 
plaided cota, discovered a more abundant supply of pro- 
visions than one might suppose it possible to conceal 
around the person. He proceeded to place the materials 
in some kind of order on the grass, making some flat 
stones, near the leacht, answer the purposes of cups and 
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dishes, while he suffered his tongue (apparently an 
unquiet member) to run on in continuation. 

" I am no descendant or emulator of the Fion Erin, 
and have a taste for something more than two meals in 
the day. Will you not eat, OUam, oud I will attend 
you ? There is some pork so fat, that you cannot find 
a single streak of odious lean in the whole morsel. It 
is a dish for the Ard-righ, or was, when we had one, 
for Malachie is but a shadow. Do not waste time in 
gazing on that broken bank; you do not think the 
monarch that was drowned there will rise from tiie 
stream to help you. Honour his memory by act, and 
not by thought." 

The horseman shook his head. "My faithful fol- 
lower," said he, " your counsel will not give me the 
opportunity that is wanted to enable me to follow it. 
Our land is a huge ruin ; I have but a fairy's arm to 
uplift against the giant tyranny that oppresses her. 
What room is there for action ? What possible hope of 
assistance or success ? Malachie is growing old before 
his time — ^but not in wisdom ; he has forgot the glorious 
promise of his youth, and is content to drag out 
the disgraceful remnant of his days in gluttony and 
servitude. The murmurs of our people, too, are becoming 
fainter ; they are making Mends of their cottage ty-r 
rants, and pay their nose rent without a groan." 

"!N^ot so do I," said the daltin; " a tall Dane, with 
a sparthe in his hand that might have made a mast for 
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a small ship, came to my door and demanded an ora, 
or its Talne in kind, for the use of my nose — ^behold 
the nose which he rated at a golden ora!" here the 
daltin laid the tip of his fore-finger on his small cocked 
nose. "My neighbour, M*Cielan, whose daughter, the 
bine-eyed Mable, attends the princess Melcha at her 
father's court, hath a nose extravagantly large, hooked, 
and broad backed, and having nostrils as capacious as 
those of a young foal. * How much,' said I, * have 
you laid on my neighbour M'Cielan ?' * The same — an 
ora of gold,' said the Dane. ' Then,' I replied, * I will 
pay thee the value of the third of an ora in com, and 
no more, until you can procure me the use of as fine 
a nose as M'Cielan's ; and for paying thee a gold ora — 
dost thou not know the Ogham ?' * Nay,' he replied, 
* that I do not, by my sword.' * Then,' said I, * it is a 
law in the Breighon code, that no man should be com- 
pelled to pay in gold, except a king, to which I have 
no claim, being a simple daltin.' ' Thou art a jolly 
fellow,' said the Dane, ' and as Thorgils loves a jest, I 
will venture to let thy nose go free.' " 

"MoyeU O'Eendall," said the hobbeler, "the ha- 
bitual velocity to which thy heels have been accus- 
tomed in keeping pace with my hobbie yonder, hath 
communicated itself to thy tongue, and there is nothing 
more impossible than to meditate for a moment when 
thou art in presence ; thy body alone is faithful to me. 
Would that thy heart would respect the heaviness that 
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lies on mine, as freely as thy body participates in the 
hunger, the weariness, and the hardship by which my 
frame is so frequently assailed." 

" Dost thou think, then, 011am the Hobbeler, that 
because I eat I do not feel nor think? That is the 
grand error of the nobility ; they are taught to under- 
value the common resources of nature on extraordioary 
emergencies. Himger is with me the result of any 
strong emotion of the mind ; my appetite strengthens 
with grief, fear renders me voracious, I raven like a 
wolf when I am overwhelmed with good fortune, and 
love famishes me ; and for thinking — ^there is no 
strengthener of the intellect like a palatable and sub- 
stantial meal. My ideas are always loose and scattered, 
and mist-like, while my frame needs sustenance, but 
the sight of a good meal at once condenses them.'' 
Here the speaker bfegan modestly to suit the action to 
the word, and swallowed large portions of the fet pork 
before mentioned, without deigning to qualify its rich- 
ness by bread or herb of any kind, only now and then 
making certain of its arrival at its destination by gene- 
rous draughts of the Poictou wine then in use. 

** What is thy fare, Moyell?'* asked the hobbeler, in 
whose bosom, or in a less sentimental part of whose 
frame a spirit of emulation became gradually awakened 
by the daltin's example. 

" There is variety of cheer, 011am. Behold here some 
delicious shamrock and cresses, here some wheaten 
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bread baked last evening on a griddle, after the fashion 
of the Firbolgs ; here the mellowest honey in Meath ; 
and for the pork, thou hast it in thine eye." 

" I will content myself with the shamrock," said the 
hobbeler, taking a handful and eating. *' What drink 
hast thou got there ? — ^reach me that wooden cup." 

He was in the act of raising it to his Hps, when the 
daltin said, half in soliloquy, *' The only good the White 
Loch Lannochs have ever brought us." 

" What ?" asked the hobbeler. 

" Their ale," he repHed ; "you hold a cup brewed 
J&om the wild mountain-heath, in your hand." 

The other instantly emptied the vessel into the 
stream, without tasting a drop, and then filling it with 
the clear water as it flowed lucidly by his side, said, 
before he drank, " The brewage of heaven is sweeter 
than that of the Fionne Gail (white strangers) ; I had 
rather drink the cold flood of my native land for ever, 
than be fed like a willing slave from the table of a Dane." 

MoyeU dared not reply, but ho was totally unable to 
appreciate the patriotism which had deprived him of his 
fair portion of the delicious beverage. 

Having completed all the ceremonies of their refec- 
tion, 011am leaped on his hobbie once more, and Moyell 
O'Bendall, making fast the leathern girdle which 
bound his cota, and resuming his brazen-headed dart, 
prepared to accompany his superior. They pursued 
their journey through the rich and imdulating country 
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which lies on the southern bonndary of Armagh ; the ge- 
nerous landscape before them haviug for the framewoik 
of the picture, that range of hills called the Fews, roiming 
to the south and west, and throwing a soft and shadowy 
solemnity over the brilliant tints of the interjacent 
prospect. The scene was mournfully diyersified in 
several places by the half-burnt rains of a wooden 
church or monastery ; and the blackened gable of one 
of those peaked and high-roofed houses of worship 
which were among the earliest efforts at stone-work 
made by the native architects. Of these a few yet re- 
main, to bear witness alike against the pyrrhonic anti- 
quary who denies the existence of any such improvement 
in those elder days ; and against the enthusiastic one, 
who would find evidence sufficient in an etymological 
coincidence to persuade us that no such improvement 
was needed. Here and there, beneath the lofty branches 
of some towering oak, the humble hut of a native, 
constructed of a rude mixture of hurdle and clay, and 
covered with turf sods and rushes, sent its thin wreath 
of smoke through the branches, already green with the 
budding leaves of spring ; while before its door might 
be seen the degraded and humbled betage,* now com- 
pelled to work in common in the cultivation of the 
soil, or in arranging the wolf-skins and peltry of every 
description which the woods afforded, in order to enable 

* Labourar. 
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them to meet the heavy impost of bonaght bor, or free 
quarters at will, which they were compelled to allow to 
ft Danish soldier. The latter, perhaps, stood lazily by, 
and jeered or insulted the poor cottagers at their toil. 
The hobbeler hurried through these more populous 
soemes, as if fearful to trust his temper with the con- 
templation of the disgraceful and spirit-rousing circum- 
stances which they presented, and in a few moments 
aniyed in a lonely district, presenting an aspect of 
alternate crag and forest. 

The daltin had kept pace with his master in his 
utmost speed, flinging himself, rather than running 
along his path, and seeming, when once he had 
succeeded in putting his frame into rapid motion, to 
haye no other trouble or difGLculty than that, merely, of 
alternating the action of his feet. He now called on 
OUam (the name by which, since his rebuke, he 
addressed the hobbeler), to take cognizoace of a thick 
conoke which proceeded from the centre of a stately 
grove of oaks in a small glen on their right. 

"The heathen spoilers," 6aid he, "are practising 
their abominations in the grove. It is their hour of 
sacriflce." 

"Let us hasten forward, then," said the other, "there 
may be sights and sounds upon our path unflt for 
Christian ears and eyes." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a man was 
seen rushing from the grove of oaks in question, in all 
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the terri£ed swiftness of eager flight. The white timic 
of the Crotaries* flowed loosely behind him, and his 
bonnet having fallen off, his long hair streamed back 
towards his pursuer. He had scarcely fled thirty paces 
fix)m the grove, when another figure, dressed in the 
Danish jacket and mail shirt, and holding in his hand a 
long sparthe or species of battle-axe, followed through the 
same aperture, and bounded fiercely forward in pursuit 
The hobbeler and his attendant stopped short, in strong 
interest, to watch the event. The costume of the 
Crotarie, as well as his habits of life, unfitted him for 
successful rivalry with the vigorous and light-limbed 
Dane ; but terror did for him aU that nature and educa- 
tion had done for the other. Once or twice the cumber- 
some folds of his tunic, becoming entangled between his 
feet, had nearly decided his fortune; and the brazen 
sparthe of the Dane was already lifted almost within 
reach of his crown, when a new and despairing effort 
placed a wider distance than ever between the pursuer 
and pursaed. The latter, in the very delirium and 
tempest of his fear, having all his senses as acutely 
alive to all possible modes of rescue, as if it were a 
moment of placid reflection, caught the figures of the 
travellers on his left, and sped with new vigour in that 
direction. As he approached, they heard an occasional 
incoherent phrase of piety or ejaculation of despair, 

* Harpers. 
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followed perhaps by a broken or suppressed groaning 
and painfiilly-audible inhalation of the breath. The 
same instinctive quickness of perception, above alluded 
to, enabled him to make his election of a protector 
between the two ; and rushing towards the hobbeler, he 
clasped his knee firmly, and looked back, panting deeply 
and rapidly, groaning, staring, murmuring some incom- 
prehensible words, and striking his breast repeatedly 
with his clenched fingers. The hobbie, astonished at 
the strange assault, plunged, snorted angrily, and reared 
up on its haunches ; the hobbeler endeavoured to dis- 
engage himself — the monk clung closer ; MoyeU 0' Ken- 
dall advanced to drag him aside — and, in the midst of 
all this confusion, the Dane darted on the group, and 
was about to accomplish his intent on the life of the 
affiighted minstrel, when the voice of the hobbeler, 
which, thus excited, had in it a tone of authority to 
which the barbarian paid an involuntary deference, 
arrested his hand. 

** Hold !" exclaimed 011am, " why wouldst thou shed 
his blood ?'* 

"He is a Christian!'* exclaimed the Dane, "and 
Odin demands his Hfe.'' 

" But for what cause ? The times are peaceable, and 
Thorgils will not suffer his death to go unpunished." 

"He came in upon our sacrifice, and polluted the 
sacred grove." 

"It was in error!" cried the Crotarie, trembling 





with terror ; ** 1 knew it not— I bad Toisscd my path ! 

save me — ^protect my life ! I am a lost man !'* 

The hobbelcr, with a look of strong pity and disgust 
combined, turned to tlio Dane, and said, ** He must n<^ 
die ; I am of the court of Malachie, and will answer 1 
ThorgilB for his Hfe,** 

**Huth!" exclaimed the savage^ *'what ha^t th 
to do between me and my conquest, or what ha^ 

1 to do to trifle with a slaTe? Look to thme o^ 
life." 

He was onoe more about to raise his eparthe, wl 
ihe hobbeler, whoee cheeks seemed on fire, while his 
eyes were filled with the calmness of a just courage, 
cast a rapid glance arotuid, and then suddenly dra^ 
irom beneath his fillead a stone-hoaded javelin, 
his arm aloft, and launched it, with a force which ma 
its flight ahnoet inTidbley at the Bane. It entered 
neck, and tore its passage through — ^re- appearing ne 
the spiJie. The violent wretch attempted to raise his 
weapon, but its weight made liim stagger and 
forward. He endeavoured to crawl along the 
towards the object of his rage, while he gasped with^ 
the hoiTid convulsions of death, and his large eyes we 
almost blinded by tlie bubbling blood through wl 
they stared. In another moment, however, his fipa 
relaxed a little, and he sunk on his aide, in the agon^ 
of dissolution. 

**And now," exclaimed the daltin, ** we had best 
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hasten our departure, or we shall have something more 
to pay than an eric of megbote and manbote."* 

Saying these words, he seized the Crotarie by the 
flhonlder and girdle, with both hands, and, lifting him 
from the earth, by a powerful exertion of muscle, he 
placed him, in a state of utter exhaustion, on the 
hobbie, before his master. He was not, nevertheless, 
80 utterly unconscious as not to be alive to the claims of 
gratitude. 

" Stay !" he said, faintly, " you have no horse — you 
will be overtaken and destroyed." 

" Care not for him," said OUam, " it is well if our 
hobbie do as feirly by us, as his legs will by him." 

Moyell justified the assertion of the hobbeler, by 
bounding forward at a rate which soon left the over- 
loaded animal at a considerable distance behind. The 
horseman also put the latter to the utmost stretch of its 
speed, and something more than an hour's riding placed 
them beyond all visible appearances of danger. They 
continued their journey, however, at a rapid rate, at 
the same time that the hobbeler endeavoured, with 
much difficulty, to maintain a conversation with his 
musical protege. It had been long before he could so 
far conquer his disgust at the excessive fear which the 
latter had displayed, as to answer a single word to his 
repeated protestations of gratitude. It was the very 

* Fine inflicted for homicide. 
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first time in his life the young soldier had had an op- 
portunity of contemplating the helplessness of utter 
cowardice, under its most despairing exigencies; and 
the revulsion which the spectacle produced in his whole 
system waB such, that it required the strongest efforts 
of reason and forbearance to restrain its expression. 
The trait of grateful generosity, however, which the 
bard displayed, in his consideration for the safety of the 
daltin, touched him, and he felt his breast soften 
into a kindlier disposition, at prospect of, at least, one 
qualifying virtue, in what his education taught him to 
consider a mass of baseness. 

"I never could have believed, until I beheld it 
with my own eyes," said he, "that a man could ever 
have shown so pitiable a love of life as you did but 
now." 

" Do you think, then, that I seriously set a value on 
the miserable span which is yet left me to wear out 
among the tortures and persecutions to which my race 
is subjected in this unhappy land ? Alas ! you know 
but little of my fortimes or my character." 

" Certainly, of your fortunes, littie ; but do you wish 
to persuade me that you had no fear of the sparthe of 
the Loch Lannoch, as you ran from him, and flung your- 
self at my feet, with so many helpless cries and ges- 
tures ?" 

" I had deep fear of him — ^but it does not follow that 
I love life.'' 
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" How ? This is what you poets and learned dispu- 
tants call a paradox." 

" Canst thou not imagine, since you must know that 
man is composed of two states or conditions only, unless 
you hold the false Manicheean doctrine, which supposes 
a third — canst thou not, I say, imagine it possible for a 
man to possess all the attributes of courage in the mind, 
and yet, from some accidental construction of the frame, 
which is a region beyond the dominion and government 
of reason, be unable to command its external semblance ? 
I never yet have, and trust I never shall, any more 
than thyself, forfeit a single duty of my place to the 
mere consideration of my personal safety ; and I wiU 
be bold to say, that so tried and so acting, my cowardice 
wiU be more heroic than your natural valour. Thou 
dost but obey !N'aturc — I overcome her. When I have 
set my foot to a post of danger, and have been well 
convinced that I cannot abandon the same without an 
abandonment of my moral obligations, the struggle which 
I have to sustain with the weakness of my nature is 
such, as thou, with thy mechanical indifference to peril, 
canst never understand. My mind, as aspiring as thine 
own might be, is straightway assaulted and well nigh 
borne down by the tide of uncertain spirits, that flutter 
and recoil fix)m the fearftd prospect of destruction ; but 
it never fSoUs to overcome and act its own part, in the 
despite of difficulties of which thine can have no ex- 
perience." 
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*' Thou art too keen a eopliiflt for me/' said the hot 
beler; " all I caa comprehend is, that if i 
stand stoutly to all hazards, he is hrave; 
away, he ia a coward:'* 

*' If he hath nothing to gain hy tarrying,** said the 
bard, *' I would recommend to him to run, hy all means. 
Try me, if it shall he needful, in any cases where mj 
duty and my safety shall be at odds one with the othi 
and thou ahalt see me shrink, and moan, and tremhl 
perchance, for fear — ^but never yield.'* 

* * The feelings which thou dcscribest,** said the yoimg 
hobheler, who began to look on his companion with a 
strange and perplexed interest, " I am, and I accoi 
myself fortunate therein, wholly unacquainted wi 
Por myself, the first sensation which I experience when 
the sound of sudden strife and the clang of a just war 
(alas ! no longer a stirring sound to the ears of Irish* 
men) strikes upon mine ear — ^is a rapid hurry and 
retreating of the spirits towards the heart, from whidi 
they arc again sent forward with a riolence that fiUfi 
every limb and fibre of my frame with fire. But tell 
me whence thou art ? I should say of Munster, 
thy dress. Thou hast been educated, doubtless, ami 
those learned successors of 8aint Senanus, who were 
burned out of their island cells hy the Fionne Gael, on 
then first arrival in our land ?" 

The rctgular answered in the affirmative. He had 
been educated in the community of Inniscathy (th^? 
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present Soattery), a small island in the Biver Shannon, 
whioh had been consecrated to the service of heaven by 
Saint Senanus. Here he had remained, in the exercise 
of the peaceful duties of his monastic life, until the 
season of youth had almost gone by, and his lonely 
thou^ cheerfdl islet became firmly fixed and associated 
^with all the settled affections of his life. 

But he had, though he confessed it not to OUam, a 
Tile and selfish idling — the vice of sensuality in food. 
I^either the shame of detection, nor the sense of obe- 
dience to the ordinances of his society, nor the natural 
feeling of decency, prevented his indulging at all times 
the selfish inclinations of an appetite which he had ren- 
dered luxurious and depraved. By yielding to this 
unmanly passion he abated the vigour of his genius, 
and drew upon himself the frequent censure of his in- 
structors. He deprived himself, likewise, of that free 
and peaceful feeling which retirement gave to his com- 
panions. They were all necessarily a society of inmates, 
and no single member but he was doomed to that drear- 
iest feeling by which the heart can be oppressed — the 
loneliness in crowds which the unhappy being must 
experience^ who wanders, without friend or home, amid 
the strange bustle and merriment of the reckless world. 
The unruffled surface of their gentle island life was 
fated to experience a change — a stormy and a dark one. 

On a still summer evening, the monks of Inniscathy 
were assembled, according to their usual prax5tice, in 
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tlie cliurch, the niina of "wliich still arrest the attentio 
of the traveller. The lofty round tower threw its heat 
and strongly-defined shadow over the shore, and alon 
the glassy and eddying waters ; and the erotaric, Eagna, 
was appointed to keep watch hcside the tomb of the 
foundcT of their order (the Ma-Smmn, or Sinon's bed» 
yet visible in the centre of the lalet). He gazed on tho 
setting smi^ and joined for a time in spirit rather than 
in voice with the chorus of the regulars in the adjoir 
ohaimtry. The effect of the sonnds, as they vibrat 
aver the still evening landscape, interrupted occasion 
by pauses and sndden ftJls, was exquisitely soft 
persuasive. The scene was diversified by the lone 
and obtnisive scream of the sea-gull, as its light 
feathery bulk seemed to float npon the slanting hem 
while a niimber of puMns and sea-pies wei'e seen div 
and re- appearing on the illumined sm-face of the not 
stream J or skimming along the plaia of water, in rap 
and undeviating flights. 

But Eagna, who liad dnmk deep, unknown to hST 
supeiiors, found it impossible to keep off the assaults of 
sleep, though the destruction of his brethren might 
the consequence. The expanse of water before him ^ 
sufficiently extensive to enable all tbe monks to qn 
the island before a descent could take place; for i 
barks of the uivaders might be discerned at the distan^ 
of many miles. But the watcher, oppressed by the : 
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fluence of wine, sunk down npon his post, and slept 
profoundly. 

Awaking too late, he raised his eyes and looked to- 
wards the mouth of the river. He heheld, within a short 
distance, a vast numher of currachs, or small craft, ad- 
vancing swiftly in the direction of the island, and dark- 
ening the face of the Shannon to a considerable extent. 
The young recluse, totally at a loss to conjecture what 
the nature and object of the expedition might be, re- 
mained with his eyes fixed in helpless wonderment upon 
the fleet, until the foremost of the currachs had advanced 
sufficiently near to enable him to discern the dress and 
appearance of their crews. They were fiUed vrith men, 
aU well-armed with shields, sparthes (a species of battle- 
axe), jackes, and mail-shirts ; a costume entirely strange 
to the eyes of Eagna, and which he was only enabled to 
appropriate correctly when his glance fell on a banner 
that hung flagging in the dead cahn, over the prow of 
one of the small vessels. It displayed the figure of a 
raven — a fatal sign to the islanders on many occasions 
during the past century. The massacre of Beanchoir,* 
the burning of its extensive monastery, and aU the ex- 
cesses which had made Ireland ring since the first landing 
of the Danish savages, flashed in an instant upon the 
mind of Eagna, and filled him with terror. He started 
from the place, like a scared wild-bird, and fled towards 

* Bangor. 
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the churcli in wMch the monks were asaembled, e3ccktim< 
ing with all his might— ** The white etrangers ! the 
whit^ Btrangers ! the Fionne Gael !" 

All was horror and confasion in one moment. Thi 
anthem ceased ; the choiisters rushed from the chauntry ; 
the sound of the waihling emit* (the favourite 
raent of the clergy) was huBhed in an instant ; the be] 
of the monastery were rung ; the huabhall, or h 
wooden trumpet, was eoundod from the top of the round- 
tower ; the monks fled in different directions ; some 
flung themselveB in an utter abandonment of horror at 
the foot of the altar ! while others, obeying the first 
stinctive impulse, ran towards the open porch, at 
entrance of which they were met by the invaders*, anJ 
slaughtered without mercy. The shouts and yells of 
the savages, mingled with the cries of entreaty and 
groans of anguish that were uttered by their victims, 
broke in with a fearful violence upon the profound and 
Bweet serenity of the even-fall, and were echoed back 
BgaiTi and again from the surrounding bills. The 
earthen floor of the church was sodden with the blood of 
the helpless and unresisting regulars, while the Danesy 
after gin tting theii* barbarous thirst of carnage to satiety* 
now rushed in a body to the cells and dwelling chambers 
of the fraternity. Here they sought with eager rapacii 
for the instruments with which they usually sealed 
works of devastation— the torch and the faggot. 
* A sitmH portable luup. 
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A few of the monks, wliile the invaders were yet busy 
in their work of destniction, had gained the shore of 
the little islet, and loosening one or two of the cmrachs 
of their spoilers, conunitted themselves to the direction 
of the tide, which was rapidly advancing. Eagna was 
amongst the number of those who escaped as &r as the 
water's edge, and he had laid his hand on the edge 
of the boat, for the purpose of embarking, when 
he suddenly recollected that their aged Abbot lay 
bedridden in the dormitory of one of the eleven 
churches, somewhat more removed from the imme- 
diate scene of carnage than the others. The old 
man had been to Eagna a fatherly protector and 
kind friend, and his heart revolted at the idea of de- 
serting him in this awfiil strait. He bade his compa- 
nions save themselves and depart (a request which he 
had no occasion to repeat a second time), and then fling- 
ing off his tunic, in order that his limbs might have the 
freer play, he flew towards the chamber of the old 
Abbot, by a course best calculated to ensure him against 
any contact with the barbarians. He burst in the door 
of the cell, and found the old man lying on his rush 
pallet, unable to move, and expressing on his wasted 
and flaccid coxmtenance the horror with which the unu- 
sual sounds that flUed the islet had inspired him. He 
attempted, as Eagna entered, to raise his head, which 
was sunk by age aud disease between his lean and pro- 
jecting shoulders, and laid his bony and stringy hands 
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feebly together, lifting his eyes toward him with an 
effort, and with an expression of ghastly entreaty in his 
features. The yonng man, without tarrying to explain 
his motives or intentions, seized his feeble superior in 
his anns, and bore him on his shoulders through the 
door of the cell and into the open air. Fortunately the 
spoilers had not yet concluded their ravages in the ad- 
jacent bmldings, so that their way to the shore was yet 
unobstructed. Eagna placed the abbot in the stem of 
one of the currachs, and putting away from the shore, 
sped as rapidly as the strong current and his imperfect 
sldll enabled him, toward the small projecting island of 
Tarbert on the south side of the river. The distance was 
far, however, and the night had fallen before they had 
proceeded half a mile from the island. 

Suddenly, the grey and sober moonlight tint which 
enveloped the land and quivered on the face of the wa- 
ters, was chequered by a broad and deep red glare, that 
gradually rose from the island, until at length the 
whole concave of heaven in that direction was illumined 
by the horrid brightness, and the Shannon rolled with 
the hue of blood against its shores. The island seemed 
wrapt in flame, and the figures of the incendiaries might 
be clearly discerned moving to and fro, their darkened 
persons thrown out in strong relief against the up- 
rushing tide of fire. Thin flakes of the sheeted element 
might be seen hovering far above the burning pile, like 
leaves of beaten gold^ and floating off, with a tremulous 
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motion, into the surrounding gloom. When, after look- 
ing at this fearM spectacle, Eagna turned his eyes on 
the broad disc of the moon, it seemed white, lustreless, 
and ghastly, and the objects along the adjacent shores, 
which before were clearly visible, appeared now to be 
wrapt in a mantle of impenetrable darkness. His 
attention was attracted by the voice of his aged compa- 
nion, who made a strong effort to render himself audible 
where Eagna sat. 

** The words of our founder are about to be fulfilled," 
the old man muttered feebly; " and I have lived to see 
it. Child, thou rememberest the inspired saying of our 
great Senanus to Comgellus of Bannagher, when en- 
treated to declare the future destinies of the land : — 

" No bells shall in our steeples ring, 
No monk and choir in our alleys sing — 
Inniscathy, hurled from glory, 
Shall bear witness of this story. 
Aghure without altars standing, 
No prelate in Clonfert commanding : 
Then dearest friends must part and sever, 
In despair, to meet for ever !" 

** Father," said Eagna, " is not that the voice of the 
brother Flaithri. They are murdering the good old 
man ! Oh ! hear his cries ! — ^may heaven fortify his 
heart to the martyrdom to which I have doomed 
him!" 

The feeble Abbot was perfectly absorbed in the one 
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idea whicli had broken in upon his mind — the fdlfil- 
ment of the prophecy, popularly attributed to the 
founder of his order — and continued repeating to him- 
self portions of the poem, unheeding, and indeed un- 
hearing the address of the monk, the shouts of the 
distant spoilers, and the despairing cries of their few 
remaining victims. 

" In that world wither'd and old, 
Charity will grow chilling cold ; 
Love and fidendship shall be strangers, 
Between kinsmen bloody dangers ; 
Pale-faced abstinence and watches 
Changed to surfeits and light catches !" 

"Oh, Eagna,'* he cried, "cover mine eyes, that I 
may not behold the destruction of my children !" 

Eagna gently laid a fold of the poor Abbot's tunic 
over his face and eyes, and resumed his labour at the 
oar. In a few minutes afterwards, finding that the lips 
of his old Mend had ceased to murmur over the verses, 
which seemed to him so applicable to the time, he raised 
the vesture again — ^but the abbot was dead. 

"Figure to yourself the horror of my situation," 
said the Crotarie, after he had communicated the fore- 
going details to the hobbeler, without mentioning his 
fault ; " but an hour before, quietly seated in my home, 
vdth. no more feasible prospect of a change of fortune 
or residence than the island itself in which I dwelt 
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the snn settmg exactly in the same maimer as I had 
seen it do for the twenty years preceding ; the evening 
fiervice, and all the circumstances of the day close, pro- 
ceeding in the same monotonous mode which I had been 
accustomed to witness from my childhood ; and, in one 
brief hour, I sat alone, in the centre of the wide stream, 
in a Danish currach, with the corpse of my aged supe- 
rior at my feet, and lighted on my midnight course by 
the conflagration of our eleven churches ! I rowed 
forwards with all my strength, and in a little time ran 
the vessel ashore on the eastern side of the island, after 
which I removed the body of the poor Abbot on shore, 
and, having ascertained the total extinction of life, 
gave it such burial as the place and circumstances 
afforded. 

" Since that time, I have been wandering over the 
land, in fear and in want, hiding from the savages who 
seemed to have conspired for the annihilation of our 
race, in raths and duns, and fed scantily, and at the 
peril of their lives, by the beatachs,* who have not yet 
forgotten their ancient habits of hospitality, although 
the means of indulging it have been long since torn 
from their hands. Frequently, in the stillness of evening, 
when I sit among the rocks, while my eyes wander over 
the ruins of happier days, and my heart struggles to 

* A class of persons who were allowed tracts of land, for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to keep open house, for the support of 
distressed natives and strangers. 
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subdue its recollections, the voices of my murdered 
j&iends seem once more sounding in my ears ; I hear the 
warbling of the gentle emit, and a sudden weight op- 
presses my spirits, so sorrowful and overpowering that 
I wonder why my reason has not long smce given way 
beneath the agony of the illusion. It was in a famished 
and exhausted state that I came this morning into the 
grove of the runner of Odin. I refreshed myself with the 
offerings which I found on the rude stone altar, for I 
knew not the intention with which they had been 
placed there. Yet there is something teUs me that the 
black hair will not be gray upon thy brow, nor will my 
fair locks be laid at rest upon the lap of earth, until the 
oppressions of our people are removed. But I perceive 
thou bearest a emit about thee; we are now within 
four hours' easy riding of the fort, and we may not find 
it easy (at least I may not) to procure admission before 
the bustle of the coshering has commenced. Danish 
ears are far from us yet ; give me a taste of thy skiU ; 
I have been accounted no iU performer myself in our 
island monastery." 

" "With all my heart," said the hobbeler ; " here is a 
song of the goltraighi ;* I shall only need your assist- 
ance to bear me out in the cronan.f Let me hear your 
voice — Good ! Diermod, Melcha's sickly harper, would 
call that a note for a stuic."J 

* The pathetic mode — one of the measures of old Irish music, 
t Bass. % A kind of lai^ trumpet 
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After nmning bis fingers swiftly over the strings of 
the instrument which hung at his breast, and fix)ni 
which a sound arose scarcely so loud as that of a modem 
guitar, but warbling and many-toned as an aviary of 
small birds — ^the hobbeler and his companion sung, as 
ihey slowly journeyed on through a scene of lonely crag 
and woodland, the following stanzas : — 

L 

Why weepest thou, Erin ? why droop thy green bowers? 

Why flows all in purple the wave of Callam ? 
Why sink thy young maidens like rain-laden flowers? 

Why hushed are their songs on the desolate plain ? 
Ruin and sorrow are o'er them spread — 
Reyd, and freedom, and mirth are fled. 

u. 
Hath the demon of pestilent airs been out 

To taint the sweet breath of thy mountain gales? 
To scatter his death-breathing vapours about, 

And wave his dark wings o'er thy blooming vales? 
Like the wind that moans in the winter bowers, 
Blasting the fau*est of Health's young flowers. 

IIL 

No— poison and pestilence have no share 

In the ruin that moulders our strength away ; 

Happy are those that breathe that air, 
And die at the sight of their hopes' decay. 

But the ocean breezes fan our skies — 

The plague spuit tastes their breath, and dies. 
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IV. 
Bat, a demon more deadly, the Norman, has ftowa 

From his lonely hills,* so chilling and gray ; 
He has left his rude mountains of heath and stone, 

For the fdrest that bloom in the light of day — 
And Erin has dropped her shield and sword. 
And wears the yoke of a heathen lord. 

V. 

The blood of the royal — ^the blood of the brave — 

Are blent with the billows of dark CaUain ; 
Our king is a gay and gilded sUtb — 

And ours are the itdns that blot the plain. 
The Raven of Denmark is seen on our walls, 
And the shout of the spoiler is load in omr haBs. 

VI. 

Weep on, then, lost island ! thy honours have fled. 
Like the light on a lake that is troablod and broken ; 

Thy Snakef hath hid his coward head— 
The words of thy grief and shame are npckgn. 

Thou hast not left one lingering light 

To bless with a promise thy cheeileBS night 

'* I see," said the monk, " that your fingers have not 
been always busy with the sword and javelin ; but I 
would say a word against that concluding prophecy, 
were it not that I behold afar off the signs of recent 
warfare." i 

* Men of the cold hills : the andent epithet given to the Danes. 
t Harp and Snake — ^the national standard. 
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As they rode out of the wood they discovered that 
iMs iras indeed the case. The reTolution of Malacfaie 
had taken place <m the preceding night, and fire and 
sword had been sent through all ihe dwellings of the 
Danes. Underatanding that the monarch had proceeded 
with his TictorioTiB troops ia the direction of Armagh, 
011am and his companion immediately retraced their 
steps, and soon after noon foimd themselYeB in Ihe 
neighbonrhood of the oaken grove where they had met. 

The afternoon was dose and sultry, when they 
arrived at the ruined hamlet of a Danish ook)ny, at the 
foot of the Fews. They had journeyed almost the 
whdLe of the preceding morning without taking food or 
drink of any kmd, and they were both almost in the 
last stage of exhaustion. The hobbeler, however, was 
unwilling to pause in his journey for any considerable 
period. He was to deliver his errand immediately to 
Kalachie, and the king was yet far distant. 

** I can go no farther," said the Crotarie, deseending 
from the hobble, and leaning against the hurdle wall of 
a hut ; " I have no errand to give, and I wiU go no 
further until I am less thirsty." 

'* But where should we look for it here ?" asked his 
companion ; " the place is desolate. , The arms of 
Malachie have made Ihe houses tenantless; and, although 
the doors axe open^ there is neither welcome nor refresh- 
ment'' 

A jxmgh deep voice from llie ruined shielii^ azisw^nd 
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him: "What 0*Mekcblm bos left me/* 6i 

cealed person, **you are welcome to eliare with me — 

although you cany the arms of the spoiler." 

They turned, and beheld a pale man, having a 
gular likeness to the vanquished Bane, and with a slight 
streak of blood on his face, standing in the doorway. 
He held towards the hobbeler a cup of mead, Mid said; 
" It 18 not six hours since your brethren entered my huty 
and left me wileleas and childleas, by my hearthstane. 
This is all that I have to offer yoxi. There is death on 
my floor, or I would bid you enter/* 

The hobbder took the draught, and was about to lift 
it to his lips^ when the eye of his companion met his 
own. There was an irresistible entreaty in his glance. 

**My bowels are on fire,*' he said, "and yet I will 
not drink, my friend, until you have tasted. Here, take 
the cup, but dram, it not to the di'ogs ; I bum ainoe I 
saw the liquor. One mouthful will save my life, and 
in mercy leave me that 1'* 

** In mercy leave him that ['* echoed the Dane 

The selfish nature of the Crotarie prevailed over his 
better feeling. He not only accepted ihe cup, 
held it to his lips until the last drop had left the vd 
sel. As he raised his eyes, a singuliir expression on thi^ 
features of the Dane made his heart bound with fear, 

'* I have but one !" exclaimed the giver of the 
** the churl has cheated me of the better hfe. 
you feel it sting you already ? You ore meot for 
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wormsy young fool ; my draught was poisoned ! I have 
lessened the number of my country's foes, and repaid 
the thrust that Trilled my brother on this morning. I 
know you both ; I saw you murder him !" 

Saying this, he flung his mantle open, and showed a 
wound so ghastly that it left even the entrails visible. 
The action destroyed him, and he fell without a 
murmur. 

The generous hobbeler supported his companion to 
the neighbouring bank, but it was a corpse that he laid 
upon the flowers. He sunk on his knees, and remained 
oyerwhelmed with sudden grief, horror, detestation, and 
gratitude — all taking, alternately, tumultuous possession 
of his spirit. He lived long after in the service of his 
prince, and the recollection of the miserable death of the 
sensualist conflrmed him in those habits of self-denial, 
to which he owed his life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



m tfei liitelltd. 

T HATE now, my dear Cyriao, described to you all ' 
is known by scientific men of those five senses by wb 
the groimdwork of all our external knowledge is tranj*- 
mittecl to the mind. The ideas which they fiimish an?, 
however, few and simple, in comparison with the ' 
store of information wliich the human intellect is ca 
blc of containing. The power of perceiying those ide 
of retaining and reproducing them, of combining the 
into new fonns, and thus multiplying them to infinit 
of inferring from them certain abstract conclusioiis 
niles of conduct, and of acting on, or agatost those ruleST 
arc all attributed to the mind itself ; and these screral 
faculties are denominated perception, memory, imagi- 
nation, judgment, will. Concomtng the nature of those 
qualities, science has been continuaUy putting foij 
conjectures ; but most men are agreed that the ab 
of those theories is rather calculated to afibrd amu 
ment by its ingenuity than to elucidate the or* 
mystery* 

Let us examine an occurrence in which dll the faj 
1 above-mentioned are exerted* Suppose Automat] 
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after he has seen fire for the first time, and hunied his 
hand through ignorance of its quality, for the first tiiue 
likewise heholds a pool of water. Perception here in- 
foizna him of its presooice. Having no doubt of its 
soHdity, he is about to walk upon it, when Memory 
reproduces the idea of the strange body which burned 
him the day before, and the idea of his ignorance which 
induced Mm to examine it too rashly. Imagination 
oombines those ideas with that of the new object, and 
suggests the idea of some new power in the latter and 
probable danger connected with it. Judgment infers 
£h>m this, that it wiU be more prudent to abstain ^om 
going within the danger of the new object until its 
nature and powers are folly understood. The "Will of 
Automathes acts on this conclusion, and he is saved 
from drowning. This is a pure and abstract deduction . 
of the reason, of which no instance has ever been ob- 
served in animals beneath the human species. 

One proof of the superior and independent excellence 
of this lofty endowment may be found in the fact that the 
brute creation have got the senses in far greater perfection 
than man, and yet their external knowledge is a blank in 
comparison with his. A raven can scent its prey at a dis- 
tance of many leagues ; a hog can smell a truffle that is 
buried under the earth ; an eagle can see an object with 
distinctness at the distance of several miles ; the fall of a 
leaf cannot escape the ear of a sleeping hare ; the polypus. 
Bays Sumeril^ is eapaMe of perceiving light itself by its 
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fineness of touch ; most qnadrupeda are enabled to dii 
guish more accurately between wholesome and poisons 
herbs than the most accompHshed and laborious botaniat : 
and yet, by the power of his intellect alone, man is ahl© 
to triumph over the comparative deficiency of his seiueSi 
and with inferior modes of acquiring knowledge to rise 
to that prodigious superiority which ho possesses. 

The government of the eenses is easy in compi 
with that of the intellect ; but ite government is 
essential to our welfare in this world and in the n< 
In order fiilly and thoroughly to understand aU thai 
have hitherto been saying of eense^ and of its obj 
and usea, as well as those of the mind itself, let 
conclude the iutroductory chapter of this volume wii 
sketch of the real character and destinies of the perfc 
^ Christian ; without, however, entering into the 
mysteries of the Church, wMchj however holy and 
sential, are too sao^cd for discussion in such a work as 
thisj and from the pen of a layman* 

The whole force and beauty of this character (so 
on earth) may be comprised iu his motive. This motive 
is the purest of which human nature is capable — ^the 
motive of love. His religion teaches him that a being 
infinitely virtuous, infinitely powerful, and infinitely 
wise, has created him by the unaided force of his will, 
and placed him in this life, in order that, by the forma- 
tion of a perfectly virtuous character, he might earn for 
himself an eternity of ineffable felicity. To enable Mm 
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to deserve this happiness, he has given him a will, 
perfectly free to choose between good and evil, for there 
could be no merit in his embracing virtue, if he had not 
been free to follow vice. This free wiU, while it is 
exposed on the one side to those temptations by which 
its virtue is tried and perfected, is on the other assisted 
by the upholding power of divine grace. This grace is 
a gift of heaven, administered to man according to his 
necessities, and its price is earnest and persevering 
prayer. To try his faith, his hope, and his chaeity, or 
pure love of God, the Creator suffers him to struggle 
here, through the temptations of Hfe, in a degree of 
uncertainty with respect to his future existence, which 
at the same time stimulates him to exertion, and 
increases the merit of his fidelity. Those three great 
virtues, which beyond all others have an immediate 
and exclusive reference to the Deity, are thus perfected 
amidst the temptations of doubt, of distrust, and of 
selfishness. To assist him in this pursuit of virtue, he 
has also received a mind, gifted with the various 
faculties above enumerated, all of which, however, are 
in their nature fallible, and therefore continually in need 
of the assistance of those lights which are administered 
to it by the revealed law of God and of his Church ; 
assisted in all the minute and individual details of 
conduct by the light of a conscience carefully cherished, 
of that inward truth which is Hghted in his bosom, and 
fed by constant prayer and meditation. This is not the 
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sensual enOniBiasm of the fanatic, nor 
self- formed conscience of the neglectful and tepid 
Christian, which sanctinn alike extraTagancea that con- 
tradict the law, and indulgences which fall short of 
It is a pure and steady light, hurning in the soul of 
fervent adorer, pouring its lustre on the more obacnis 
details of duty, and making them harmonize with tiie 
doctrines and the precepts of his Church. It is 
dear and stainless light, which the soul knows to 
true, which the reason sanctions, and the judgmi 
approves; which the heart is hound to love, and 
vnH to obey. He has likewise been endowed with 
affections, passions, and senses, capable of snbjei 
his virtue to the severest tests ; his pRtmEXCB ia tried 
passion, his jitsttce by self-interest, his FOBrrnrDE 
affliction, and his temperance by the alluremente 
aense. And those four caixUnal wtucs, which have 
distinct reference to his sell-government with respect 
things created, are attainable by the same great 
infallible means of prayer and unflinching vigilan© 
There ai^ other virtues more directly concerning the 
conduct of the Christian towfU'da his fellow-man, which, 
no less than those before named, are essential to tl 
perfection of his character, and foi-m part of the end 
his creation. Knowing himself a created being, and 
therefore necessarily dependent, he makes it his study 
to Icam hie own place in the creation; to know 
illimitable distance between the Creator and himsi 
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jand^ £com this study, he deriyes strong reasans for a 
jDOst profound httmilitt. This is not that ostentatious 
iKomility which appears in a cringing and hypocritical 
use of self-humiliatrng gestures and words in our inter- 
ocmrsewith others, hut that serene and dear-sighted 
-md di^passioned humility which consists in a simple 
mkd heartfelt conyiction of our own helplessness and 
utter ignorance — a virtue which is highly generous, 
since it seeks to render all its dignity to its Creator ; 
clear-sighted, since it ftdly sees his infinite superiority ; 
and grateful, since it returns all there from whence all 
proceeded. But this essential virtue is subject to the 
temptation of a nature aboimding in the suggestions of 
a rebellious pride, which it is the Christian's task to 
conquer. In Hke manner his lxbekality is tried by the 
suggestions of a grasping covetousness ; his all-embrac- 
ing BROTHEELY LOTE by a Spirit of cuvy, equally a part 
of his nature ; his serene meekness by the instigations 
of an anger and impatience easiLy aroused ; his mode&a- 
mxns in food by the allurements of an appetite which is 
never satisfied with what is merely sufficient; his 
FUEiTT of thought and conduct by the enticements of 
guilty passion; and his DEVoiiONix TiotiLANtE and 
labour by the assaults of indolence. What a toil ! what 
an incessant exertion c^pears to be necessary for the 
active cultivation of all these virtues ! And yet even 
they do not complete the Christian's character. 
He is yet on earth, and can only manifest his love of 
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his Creator, in act, by a kind attention to the wants 
hia cr€fatures. This, therefore, forma an essential porti< 
of his duty, and he takes upon him to execute, as far 
it lies mthin his power, all the works of mercy whi< 
he can render, whether to his spiritual or corporeal 
nature. He feeds the ht7nqet an» thtrstt. His 
own food is simple and sparing, and he shares the sup 
Unity with those whom Providence, for its own se< 
purposes, has doomed to hunger and to thirst. Hi 
CLOTHES THE NiJosD. Hi 8 owu attirc is plain, though 
without formality^ and he would deem it criminal to 
expend on unnecessary ornament any portion of 
wealth, while there remained, within the circle of 
influence, a single human being unprovided with neei 
clothing. He harbotjxs the HAnBounLEss. If heaven 
has blest him ^vith a roof and resting-place, he nev< 
refuses to open hia door to shelter those whom heav< 
has left without a home on earth. He visits tke sh 
Gifted with that best and happiest of earthly blessin; 
a vigorous health, he forgets not those whom the Crea 
has laid on the bed of Buffering, and he affords them the 
consolation of his presence and of soothing words. He 
REDEEMS THE CATTiYE. Himsclf enjoying all the happi- 
ness of coi-poreal freedom, he does all tliat he can ti> 
terminate or lighten the confinement of those whom 
either the chance of war, or commercial reverses, or 
perpetration of crime, has left to pine in durance. 
BiTEiES THE DEiLD. He renders to the departed, v 
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decent feeling, that last holy office' which is administered 
to the Christian on earth ; and in which he no longer 
takes a part, as before, but only appears a cold and 
lifeless %ure, about to pass away fi'om the scene where 
his task is ended. 

Such are a few of the works of mercy which the 
Christian deems it necessary to administer to his fellow- 
men in their corporeal necessities ; but there are some 
of a still higher order, and requiring a still greater dis- 
cretion and a purer zeal for their discharge. He gites 
coTTNSEL TO THE DOUBTFUL, whenever, on the autho- 
rity of office, of age, of friendship, or of natural con- 
nexion, he may express his thoughts with freedom to 
those whom he sees wavering on a point of duty. He 
INSTKUCTS THE iGNORAi^rT, Hot in the cold and useless 
theories of scientific speculation, but in those solid 
principles of duty, the observance of which is to be the 
price of eternal happiness. He admonishes sinnebs, 
where their fault is obvious, and where circumstances 
give him an authority ; but he avoids judging rashly 
upon the motives of others, and he bestows far more 
pains on correcting evil in himself than on reproving it 
in his neighbour. He beaes afflictions patiently. 
Not only those afflictions which Providence sends him 
for the exercise of his patience and his confidence, but 
also those self-denials with respect to the use of time 
and of unnecessary pleasures, which his obedience to 
the law of Gk)d and his duty to his fellow-men exact 
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from him. For he knows that it is rarely 
miEee from the self- denial of indiTidimls ; and ftaH I 
individual will be always surest and readiest to do then 
a Bervioe and to make sacrifices for them, who is 
to waste no more of his time in pleasure than is \ 
lately necessary for the continuance of his health, 
for the enabling him, by moderate relaxation, to 
to hb labours with a greater ardour and vigour. 
own experience tells him, that all mere pleasure is of & | 
dangerously enervating and eeductive character, and that 
the more he contumes gradually to unchain himself from 
the enchantments of sense, the purer are his tlio 
and feelings, the simpler his uuderstaTiding, the 
^iritual and independent of the world are all his 
tiveB and his conduct. And, lastly, he offers up freqiia 
and fervent prayee for all those objects which the laiF^ 
of God and his Church prescribe to him. A created 
being, he knows and feels that he is dependent, and I 
the fervour of love and gratitude he makes obedie 
lighter than liberty, or rather tnmsfbrms it into 
best and purest freedom. This is, indeed, the hig 
motive of religion; the spotless, stainless, unse 
motiTe, the love of the Almighty for his own amiab 
sake, as the origin and perfection of all amiab 
which it requires such labour to attain, such 
to preserve, and whieli is bo inestimably preen 
when he has attained it* If doubt flssails hint^ 
on the contemplation of what his human nature coiifiideza 
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evil in the world around, he represses the unworthy sug^ 
gestion of distrust; he remembers God's goodness to 
himself; he looks on the fair side of creation; he con- 
aiders the fallible nature of his reason, and the essential 
incomprehensibilities which are contained in the minu- 
test and most worthless objects which he sees ; he com- 
pares the lives of the MthM with the lives of the god- 
lees ; he ccdls to mind the nature of perfection itself, of 
which sinful man has but a dim idea; he remembers 
tiiat virtue is the end of man's existence on earth ; iiiat 
trial and suffering are necessary to virtue ; that nothing 
is really evil but sin, and nothing truly good in the 
creation except virtue ; that infidelity in those who have 
ever held the true faith is passion and not reason ; that 
doubt is not a purely intellectual action, but has its 
origin most frequently in the temper, in spiritual indo- 
lence, and in lukewarm feeling ; that it depends much 
on self-formed peculiarities of eharactar in different in- 
dividuals; that many doubt, as the worldly religious 
believe, without knowing wherefore ; and that the least 
which a Christian owes to his faith is to measure his 
doubts by it, and not measure it by his doubts ; that all, 
beyond it, is uncertainty, distraction, and vain and 
fbeble struggles at inquiry, which the remaining efforts 
of merely natural virtues are unable to restore to order ; 
that all, within it, is peace, security, repose, and wisdom; 
that tiM true Christian alone feels no responsibility for, 
no dieado^ the enoneaomess of his opinions ; that they 
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are always more firmly conTmcing to his mind, and 
to his heart, in proportion as death draws near, and the 
world and the passions rclinqnish their hold of him ; 
above all, feeling the obvious justice of assisting a fallil 
reason* by an appeal to the infallible God that made 
he prays with fervour, and with that wise humilll 
which consists in a clear knowledge and feeling of 
own station and neoesaities. He is hoard — ^light dei 
upon his soul — and his tnmfiuillity is re-establishi 
You may judge for yom-self how much more eleral 
and more pure a motive of action is this holy inter- 
change of benejfits conferred on the part of the Creator, 
and of filial love and gratitude on that of the creai 
than any which the schools of merely human mo] 
have ever established. And this high and geni 
motive is merely consonant to a common idea of justii 
for it is merely nght, and no more, that the origin of all 
go<3dneBs and felicity should be entitled to our first lo^ 
und that, for his sake, our neighbour should be con 
dered by us in exactly the same light as ourselves. Thtj 
law does not exact from us that we should love 
bettor, for that wonld be unjust and partial^ as we 
efjually the objects of God's benevolence. But this 
treme is so seldom committed that it is not necessary to 
dwell upon it. 

Such is, briefly sketched, the character of the 
Christian — ^that character which is capable of being per- 
feoted in any station of hfe, provided that station be 
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chosen by him with a reference to the will of Providence, 
and not by passion or ambition — ^for, in the latter case, 
the difficulty indeed becomes prodigious. On the throne, 
in the legislature, in the court, in the camp, in the walks 
of commerce, or in the shades of learned retirement, in 
the houses of the nobly bom, or in the cottages of the 
poor, experience has taught men that the Christian 
character may be formed and preserved, that power may 
be wielded without pride or injustice, that wealth may 
be used without the love of wealth, that his silent 
austerities, secret sacrifices for others, and secret self- 
denials known only to Heaven and to himself, may 
make the man of rank a truer Christian sufferer than 
the murmuring child of poverty ; that his earnest wishes 
for the good of others, and his conformity to the will of 
Heaven, may render the contented child of want a more 
truly charitable being than the man of rank, who endows 
numerous institutions with his riches, but who wants 
the availing motive, the love of Gtod above all things. 
Were all the world true Christians, no one would be 
found to complain of the injustice of Providence ; for 
though there might be external differences of rank and 
fortune, the secret motives and the silent feelings of the 
soul would make them truly equal. The souls of men 
would inhabit earth, as if moving in a masquerade ; and 
care little whether, for the short span of life, they were 
masked in the bodies of peasants or of peers, provided 
that their parts were played correctly. 
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And since, in presenting an outline of this character, 
I have spoken of Christian humility, I wish more mi- 
nutely to dwell upon this point, for it seems that mis- 
taken notions upon it constitute a leading error of our 
day, more especially among those persons who indulge 
in free and sceptical opinions. 

The continual changes which take place in our con- 
clusions (as we vainly name those deductions in which 
nothing is concluded) on many subjects — ^the in&iite 
degree of knowledge necessary to enable our reason to 
arrive at a fixed opinion, which no new experience can 
ever shake, the secret history of the errors and decep- 
tions of our own intellect and senses, the tossed and 
agitated state of feeling in which the soul remains after 
it has fallen into a state of scepticism : all these things 
lead man to suspect that Truth is to be obtained by 
some other power than any from reason down to sense ; 
that it enters not by the Eyes, nor by the Ears, nor by the 
Touch, nor the Taste, nor the Smell, nor by the tactics 
of the school, but that it comes (like the y vw0t treavroy) 
direct from Heaven ; that it is, in its nature, a pure and 
stainless quality, which is inconsistent with the slightest 
mingling of earthly passions or of earthly interest; and 
to obtain which we must reduce our himian and selfish 
nature almost to a state of extinction, to that state Tshich 
the sacred writings beautifully and exactly liken to the 
condition of *^ a little child." Truth is in itself essen- 
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tially simple^ and an entire fiimplicity of mind is neces- 
sary to know and to receive it. l^ow, it is a common 
error among thinking sceptics (and the names of many 
talented writers might be qnoted in support of this as- 
sertion), to mistake the nature of Christian humility, of 
that natural awe and holy filial fear which the Christian 
feels towards the Omnipotent Father, and to regard it 
as a degradation and an injustice to our own reason ; 
and this opinion (to show how loose are sometimes fhe 
judgments of the infidel) is entertained not merely by 
the atheist, but by those who believe in the existence 
of a Gk)d. To the devout Christian it may appear sm-- 
prising that any person should think it a meanness to 
fear God ; but, suppressing all astonishment, let us see 
on which side of the question reason herself will bestow 
her voice. That soul, indeed, will hardly be relieved 
from the charge of baseness, whom the mere dread of evil 
consequences to himself, the selfish fear of '* the bigot's 
ready hell," alone induces to come trembling to the foot 
of GJod's altar, and there to utter sentiments which neither 
his will, nor his judgment, nor any portion of his being 
except the passion of unreasonable fear, admits. Chris- 
tianity, in truth, has no need of such cowardly prose- 
lytes or adherents. She rejects, she spurns such selfish 
tremblers from her bosom ; she demands the sacrifice of 
higher, nobler, and more generous motives. But while 
the true Christian avoids this dastardly feeling on the 
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one hand (a feeling useful, indeed, to arouse the long-lost 
sinner, but by no means sufficient to justify him), he is, 
on the other hand, careful not mistake his own place in 
th^ scale of creation. He bears in mind, that if, on the 
one hand, mere fear be an unworthy and insufficient mo- 
tive (even when belief is sincere), yet, on the other, an 
unreasonable pride is exceedingly absurd and ridiculous. 
Vanbrugh, the immoral Yanbrugh, has written one 
moral scntx^nco ijx the midst of one of the grossest come* 
die« that have disgraced the literature of England. It 
is where, with inimitable satire, he makes Sir John 
Brute congratulate liimself upon the loss of his religi* 
terrors — ^^ Oh, I was a great coward then. I used 
go to church regularly, and say my prayers morning and 
evening ; hut now I^m free !'* I am afraid I misqw 
the exact words, but it is of little consequence, and 
good truth, I have little curiosity to refer to the book^ 
In the world, no character is couflidered more truly 
micfd than his, who takes upon himself nirs of su; 
riority to which be has no pretension. But this & 
when taken into the concerns of eternity, acquires 
prodigious a magnitude, and makes the folly appear 
infiuite, tliat one would die with laughing at suck, 
character, if charity did not rather make him w« 
And moreover, when we consider the ingratitude which 
such conduct manifests, it rather moves our horror 
shoclcs our sense of justice. The reply of Colonel G 
diner, when challenged to £ght a duel^ might be applied 
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with some fitness to the sentimeiits of the Christian 
upon this point : — 

" I fear not man, nor devil — ^but (though odd) 
I'm not ashamed to own, I fear my God." 

For the finite and created heing to defy the Infinite 
and Uncreated, is a foUy which has nothing at all grand 
or admirable about it, but is merely absurd and wonder- 
ftd. The soul errs dangerously, therefore, who mistakes 
that fear, which is "the beginning of wisdom," for a 
meanness which disgraces it f who despises for baseness 
what is merely justice, and rejects for a vice that which 
is a gift of a God, still willing to recall his rebellious 
servant to himself : to say nothing of the fact that his 
obstinacy wiU not relieve him from it ; for though he 
veils that fear, as he believes, from the eyes of his fellow- 
men, and thus drags others to destruction after him, 
by steeling himself to a semblance of right motive in 
his error, yet he fears in secret, and the spiritual world 
from which he cannot hide, deride and laugh at him. 
Besides, what self-sufficiency in a soul which has once 
degraded itself by sin to think any humiliation too 
mean for its endurance ! He was not too grand to com- 
mit sin, but he is & great ^eal too grand to humble him- 
self and acknowledge it ! That holy fear, which is the 
gate to holy love, appears to him too lowly a threshold 
for his fine and mighty soul to pass ! And he prefers 
his own pride to the Christian's humility — a pride. 
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which suffers him to grovel in all the degradation of 
sensual enjoyment, before a humility which lifts him 
above the earth, and spiritualizes his nature even while 
it continues wrapt in sensual matter ! But so it is witii 
the apostate unbeliever. Like a bad surgeon, he kills 
Christianity first within his soul by his own indolence 
and neglect, and then he makes it a subject for dissec- 
tion. But it is the Almighty, and not man, that can 
convince such reasoners ; and it only shows how very 
necessary to the perception of truth is that preparatory 
state of humble self-examination, of abstinence from 
pride, and passion, and self-interest, which is before 
recommended. The true Christian avoids this foolish 
and fatal error. He is not too proud to fear reasonably 
and wisely, and he pities that pride of the revolted spirit, 
which he knows is blind, because it over-calculates its 
own powers ; selfish, because it seeks for itself an un- 
reasonable degree of importance; and ungrateful, because 
it refuses homage to him who is its origin and end. One 
thing, at least, would appear to be only reasonable con- 
duct on the part of the infidel, and that is, that since he 
is a sceptic only — since he only doubts religion, he would 
at least refrain from assailing, either by word or work, 
what he admits may, after all, be the truth. It is not 
that I think so meanly of the truth as to suppose that 
any human argument can ever shake the faith of the 
fervent Christian ; but experience tells us that the luke- 
warm and the negligent may be led away by a straw. 
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The unfortunate Shelley, standing in an Italian 
church, said to some friend — "What a divine religion 
would be found out, if charity were made its principle 
instead of faith !" Indeed it is mournful to see how 
freely all those people censured what they did not at all 
understand ; but it is not necessary to say much of their 
fanciful notions, for their writings and lives remain to 
constitute their own refutation.* However, I would 
humbly ask of any who may now hold the same opinion, 
what is Christianity but a religion of love ? Its profes- 
sors, indeed, are, for the most part, worldly and cold ; 
but what are its tenets ? And what would aU men be 
if they were truly fervent in its practice ? Is it not all 
founded and fed on love ? No honest Christian can ever 
inflict wrong on the affections of another, can ever be 

* As a proof that infidelity is not less liable to prejudice than 
bigotry itself, we might quote the instance of Lord Byron (an infidel 
poet, greatly to be pitied for his errors), whose acquaintance with 
the Scriptures was not so " intimate " as his biographer, Mr. Moore, 
supposes. For he asserts, in his preface to "Cain" (catching up the 
idea, perhaps, from a loose recollection that Warburton had written 
a book on the subject), that the Old Testament contains no reference 
to the immortality of the souL Whereas it abounds with them, not 
even excepting the Pentateuch itself^ which is the subject of Warbur- 
ton's defence. It is lamentable to think how far this error, the off- 
spring of indolence and vanity, might have influenced him in assailing 
and deriding religion. Indeed, as to the question of prejudice (or 
that predilection in the heart which arises from passion and self-will), 
infidels and bigots may, for the most part, go together. 
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untrue to liis social relations, for his fellow-man 
himself are hlended by the spirit of his faith into ^ 
cause and interest^ — the interefit of tho Creator. BvT 
whole life is a series of sacnfioea to his Grod and to his 
neighbour. Evon his zeal againat the enemiee of hU 
Church is not the zeal of the fanatic, which denonnq 
crime with much of hatred for the oifence, but little ) 
pity or goodwill for the offender, Hia is the zeal< 
sympathy and love. Looking up to Heaven himaelf ( 
the ruling aim of his existence, he seeks to draw 
men thither along with him, and dares not cast off evea 
the most unworthy. His religion is not merely of thai 
sentimental and fanciful kind which expends, in vam 
and indiscreet controversy, among his companions, that 
fervour which ought to be economised for tho purpose of 
lessening the arduousness of practice, and w^hieh is i 
little capable of holding out against external temptatio 
or that spiritual aridity which is thought to be 
severest trial of the devout. The stream of truth flol 
through him for the instruction of his fellow-men ; 
he is careful that it receives no taint from the mingling 
of his own earthly feelings, and he is therefore res 
and discreet in his speech to those who are in er 
rather suggesting the desire of inquiry than presto 
on his own ability to satisfy it ; never stooping to 
degi-adation of human respect where duty caUe on ! 
to declare his sentiments; never obtruding the saer 
feelings of his bosom where they can only have 
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effect of awaking the proud and combative spirit of con- 
troversy within the breasts of others, and so making 
their errors a part of their affections. He questions even 
those opinions which appear to him surprisingly er- 
roneous, with an air of modesty which has something 
disarming in it, and appears more moderate in vindica- 
tion of the truth than many are in the defence of error. 
He never gives even the proudest or most sensitive 
nature reason to feel that the love of conquest, or of 
opposition, ever supersedes that of his advantage ; but, 
while he shows this diffidence in himself and real charity 
to others, he is never detected in the gxult of mean com- 
pliance with society; for error, in his presence, feels 
that it is not approved, and yet it cannot hate or accuse 
the censurer of harshness. Experience teaches him how 
seldom it is that men meet together and argue in society, 
with that white and virgin spirit on which there is no 
difficulty in inscribing the handwriting of truth, and 
how great a difficulty even the best intentioned persons 
feel in purifying their sentiments and language ^m 
the taint of self-opinion and self-love. He knows that 
change of opinion is the finiit of reflection, of prayer, 
and of self-examination, not of vain and disputatious 
controversy. Eigid in that self-discipline which is so 
necessary to keep him free from the enervating influence 
of the senses, and exact in all the observances of his re- 
ligion, it is seldom that he makes those sacred themes 
the subject of common conversation, and he shrinks from 
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the affectation of that peculiar turn of expression^ imitar 
tivo of the style of the holy writings, which, is vulgariy 
denominated cant. He chooses his time and place for 
spiritual converse, and in mixed society, which he uses 
sparingly, rather indicates, by the guarded charity of hia 
language, the influence of the grand and purifying 
motive from which all his actions take their rise. But 
there is no such restraint laid upon his practice ; and, 
accordingly, his example goes jGeur beyond his speech, fear 
he fearlessly undertakes himself the labours which he 
only hesitatingly recommends to others. Thus, as the 
tide of time rushes by him, he stands, not loitering ia 
idle expectance on the brink, but watchful to dye it as 
it passes with the hue of virtue. Thus nfiaVing hia 
actions set the stamp of sincerity upon his words ; thus 
severe to himself, and compassionate to others; thus 
tiTie to his Creator, and kind to his fellow-being, his life 
resembles a beautiful image, pointing to the skies while 
it smiles upon the earth ; a flame shooting to heaven, 
but giving light and warmth to man. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Aptee the gate of Eden was closed upon the exiled 
parents of mankind, the maiden Psyche,* still drooping 
with penitence for her fault, still bathed in tears of 
filial sorrow, and pining for some means of effecting a 
reconciliation with her offended benefactor, passed into 
a valley of the east, inferior indeed in loveliness to the 
Paradise which she had forfeited, but still lovely and 
blooming beyond all that our cold imagination can 
conceive of that Paradise itself. 

The sorrowing maiden was astonished at the change 
which she felt in her nature. Passions, which, during 
her days of innocence and favour, remained almost con- 
cealed from her own knowledge within her bosom, or 
only awoke in gentle impulses to give a zest and force 
to her enjoyments, now startled her by the strange and 
TUiruly violence with which they rebelled against her 
government. It seemed as if they participated in that 
spirit which estranged from her dominion the creatures 
of the air and forest, from the moment she lost the favour 

* The Soul. 
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of her Maker. The GreatLon firound, which in her earlier 
years had presented only objects calculated to afford har 
innocent delight, now wore an alteredlook, Sinand temp- 
tation seemed to mingle with all its bcanties ; and she 
trembled as she ventured on the paths of the yet untrodden 
valley, with a strange feeling of care and insecurity. 

The Almighty^ by whom she was led into that delight- 
M region, informed her that nothing of all she now 
beheld could aftbrd a Listing happiness to her sp: 
From him she had proceeded, as the stream irom 
mountain top, and like that stream she could never know 
repose until she had reached the level of her origin, the 
bosom of that kind being from whom she derived her 
life. In order to prevent her fixing her affections m 
any one of those beautiful objects which she 
around her, and so forgetting her real destiny, the 
mighty had made all things changeable within her vi 
Spring faded into summer; annuncr into autumn; 
autumn into winter ; day into night. The flowers, as 
soon as she plucked and pressed them to her bosom, 
faded and died ; nothing was permanent, notliing fixed 
or lasting ; the waters flowed, the winds passed on, 
stars rose and set ; aU things seemed created for her 
joyment, and yet none were half so long-lived as 
affections of the maiden. The Almighty, who 
the secret principle of her nature, which tended, 
an invisible longing, towards himself, beheld and pi 
the efforts which she made to find a substitute in h^ 
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exile, on which the desires of her heart might dwell 
with satisfaction. 

He told her that there was one way, and only one, 
by which she might attain the perfect happiness for 
which she pined, and pointed to a mount on which the 
beams of the evening snn feU, far in the distance. There, 
he said, she would learn the course of which he spoke. 

To aid her in her journey thither many councillors 
and Mends were given her ; for Psyche, in her earthly 
condition, was a feeble creature, incapable of forming 
any design, and only possessing a free will to choose 
between the good and evil proposals which were made 
by her own ministers. 

The duties of her attendants were various. The five 
Senses were appointed to give her intelligence of all 
that passed in the creation around her. Taste warned 
her against the use of those fruits which might be per- 
nicious to her health, and directed her to the choice of 
others, from which she received a delicate gratification, 
and an unfailing store of strength and vigour. Smell 
conducted her to those pleasant vales which were filled 
with the puiseBt airs, and most ambrosial fragrance ; and 
cautioned h«r to avoid the unwholesome vapours that 
were engendered in the marshes and on the shores of 
the standing lake. Hearing supplied her with intelli- 
gence of all the sounds that creation sent forth, from the 
light whisper of the wind that shook her bower and 
disturbed her morning slumbers, to the awful pealing of 
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tile thunder-cloud, which was heard firom the one heaven 
to the other ; and which Psyche attended with a de^ 
reverence, and since her hanishment with fear. To 
Sight was assigned the duty of presentmg, for the admi- 
ration and instruction of the maiden, all the beautifol 
shapes and hues which were comprised in the yoimg 
creation ; while Feeling remained close to the side of hifl 
mistress, and though more limited in the extent of his 
occupations than the two last-mentioned, yet, by the 
accuracy and fidelity of his intelligence, not only added 
to her information, but was frequently employed in cor- 
recting the errors and misrepresentations of those Senses. 
The ideas, however, which they communicated to her 
were as fugitive and short-lived as they were Kvely and 
exciting. To enable her to retain them for the uses of 
her journey through the world, the matron. Memory, was 
directed to attend her steps, and to treasure up all the 
intelligence which Psyche desired should not be lost. 
Memory was, however, not very judicious in her choice, 
and whoUy incapable of applying the hoarded informa- 
tion which she possessed, to any advantage. She was, 
moreover, compliant and parasitical in her disposition; and 
in making her selections from the quantities of informa- 
tion communicated to her by the Senses, she was always 
careful to observe and to be guided by the mood of Psyche 
at the moment. The consequence was, that her store- 
house was often cumbered with such a stock of useless 
material, that it might as well have been left empty. 
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And even when furnished with ideas of a higher class, 
the little skill evinced in their arrangement scarcely 
rendered them of any real benefit to her mistress. 

Her deficiencies in this respect were compensated by 
the abilities of her two children, Judgment and Imagi- 
nation. While the talents of those highly gifted mi- 
nisters excited the admiration of the universe, their 
counsels enabled Psyche again to exercise a sovereign 
authority over all creatures ; and made the feeble maiden 
the terror, at once, and the wonder of the world in 
which she dwelt. 

Bom of the same parent, and equally excellent in 
those natural qualities for which they were esteemed, 
the characters of the two were yet Avidely different. 
Imagination, the elder bom, was a wild and wayward 
nymph, as imprudent in her conduct, and incautious in 
her suggestions, as she was brilliant in wit and bound- 
less ia invention. It was, at the same time, her duty 
and delight to represent, under a multitude of new 
combinations, the ideas which the Senses presented, and 
which her parent preserved ; to draw inferences from, 
and found conjectures upon these, sometimes of the 
most wild and whimsical, and sometimes of the most 
sublime and admirable nature. Judgment, on the other 
hand, was dull at forming schemes of conduct, and 
incapable of doing more than rejecting or recommending 
the various speculations which were submitted by his 
sister for the adoption of Psyche j but in this his saga- 
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city was ^o unerring, that, of the two, hia 
was the more essential to the welfare and liappineaal 
their mistress. Her heart, indeed, leaned toward 1 
former^ whose dazzling, though illusive, talents 
more of attraction in them than the cold severity wh 
distinguished the coimsela of Judgment ; and it was i 
without pain that she saw herself obliged to dismiss, j 
vain find idle, a thousand beautiful and finely wrou 
schemes, which Imaginiition proposed* and which Jud^ 
ment condemned. The former dreaded the rigour. 
her brother; and it was only in those moments wi 
he slumbered, or was absent, that she ventured to enti 
tain Psyche mth her seductive and allui'ing projec 
enjojTnent, In thus shunning his society, howev 
she acted against her own interests, for it was remark 
that her genius never shone more brightly than whe 
was chastened by the restraint which his presence i 
posed upon her. Far from imitating his sister, Ju^ 
ment, who was conscious of his own defects, and felt i 
necessity of her assistance, took every opportunit 
courting her friendship, and acquiring her esteem. 

The first grey shimmering of a summer day dawn 
whitened the edges of the clouds that overhung 
bower of Psyche ; the first fresh breejie had cleared 
curled the surtace of the hike ; the earliest bird 
sounded his small trumpet in the skies; the first amh 
sial sigh was breathed from the bosom of the open 
rose, when Psyche, summoning her ministers 
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I her, complaiiied of her present unsatisfied condition, 
I and called on them to devise some means of filling up 
that void which she felt in her afiections. 

A long and boisterous debate ensued. The Senses, 
who were heard first, all assured her, that on their own 
indulgence depended that felicity for which she longed. 
Sight pointed to the rising sim and to the gorgeous 
landscape which was now fully revealed in the splendour 
of his golden H^t, and bade her never look for 
happiness if scenes like that could not bestow it; but 
even "while he spoke, a cloud obscured the prospect, 
and Judgment whispered, with a ^nule, that al- 
though pleasures like these might serve to increase 
her gratitude, they were far too transient to satisfy her 
thirst for, and her xjapabiHty of, enjoyment. Hearing 
directed her attention to the melody of the morning 
bird, but he too ceased his song, and silence confounded 
the promisor. Feeling advised her to keep close to her 
bower, to chooso the softest roses for her pillow, and to 
avoid the pains of exertion and the extremes of heat 
and cold. SmeU offered his sweetest odours; and 
Taste, a bloated and voluptuous seiise, advised her to 
seek in gluttony the happiness to which she was des- 
tined. But Psyche, though she acknowledged, with 
gratitude, the services of each, was yet constrained to 
^dniit, that, whether singly or united, they were wholly 
unable to confer upon her all the felicity which she felt 
herself capable of enjoying. "You," said she. to Feel- 
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ing, *'wbo coimBel me to be content with confittltmg j 
ease ; you, likewise, who would have me feed for i 
on scented airs ; and you, who think that I could 1 
content with perpetual gorging, are all alike mifitaken. 
My constitution and my destiny are not like those ol 
your disciples, the sloth, the camcleon, and the cormo- 
rant ; I feel within me a mysterious longing which caa* 
not be gratified by aught that earth has yet presented I 
my view, and I am satisfied that the Almighty has j 
implanted that desire within my heart without a motivq 

Here she looked toward Judgment, who merely 
forded her a calm assent. But Psyche, languishing i 
some more inventive coimsellor, waved her hand 
Imagination, who had been awaiting with impatie 
the Bummons of her mistress, and the termination of her " 
preceding disquisition. 

The bright-eyed enthusiast sprung tem her seat of 
roses at the signal, and shook, as she hurried through 
the group, her aiiy robes, wMch were dyed with colours 
more bright than those which gHttor on the scales of t 
expiring dolphin. 

She fascinated the ears of all the circle with thS' 
Bplcndoui" and riehnoss of her promises, !None of tho 
who had yet spoken, she said, wore ia error in supposJi 
their own services necessary to the happiness of Psycho? 
Their only mistake was in beheving that it was by the 
indulgence of one or more in preference, and not of al 
togetlier, that felicity oould be obtained. The Sens 
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ehe said, should, undoubtedly, be made the chief instni- 
ments of her pleasure, but then it was not by exercising 
them on any of those objects which she now beheld 
around them, that Psyche could hope to receive aU that 
exquisite gratification which they were capable of af- 
fording. She would lead them into scenes of light and 
of abundance, where Sight might gaze for ever on objects 
of such surpassing loveliness, that he would feel no 
longer the thirst for novelty with which he was here 
tormented; where Hearing would be rapt into perpetual 
ecstasies by airy melodies and sounds which yet had 
never mingled with his dreams ; where Smell might in- 
hale a continual succession of odours, each one of which 
would fill him with happiness even to fainting ; where 
banquets of an unknown piquancy and sweetness would 
for ever stimulate, and yet for ever gratify the volup- 
tuous appetite of Taste; and where TeeHng might repose 
for ever on couches more soft than cygnets' down, with 
the freshest and gentlest of the ocean winds to cool his 
pillow, and allay the burning of his blood in summer 
noons. 

Judgment, too, she said, should not be forgotten in 
this new world, to which she would conduct them. 
The wonders of science should be disclosed to him. 
He should penetrate by her assistance into the centre 
of things, and ascend beyond the stars themselves. By 
her aid he should withdraw the curtain which Nature 
had thrown over the noblest of her works, and look 
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with a steady eye into the seerets of tho divine wisdd 
All the distinctiona of life, intellect, and organizatiC! 
from the solid and Benseless marble up to the gifted 
intellectual lord of the cre^ition himself, should be ma 
pkin and palpable to his imdcrstanding. 

It was therefore folly, she said, to snppoae that be* 
cause Psyche beheld not around her the present in cans 
t>f happiness, she could not hope to find them in tlifr • 
Tast flEnd Taried kingdoms which the world present 
for her investigation. " K you find not happiness 
this valley,*' she continued, '* wander to the next ; 
if it be not there, you will yet find countless regions ] 
explore beyond the blue and azure hills that bank 3" 
the liuidscapcs all around you. !Nay, tJiongh you should 
have exhausted all the regions of this earth, and find 
your search still finiitless, I will weave you wing-s to try 
tt flight beyond tliem. Science shall enable you to de* 
scend in safety into the bosom of the cavemcd de 
which I have often painted to you, radiant with hidd 
splendours, beautiful with gorgeous pidaces, and bloo 
ing with everlasting verdure. If happiness abide 
there, I will teaeh you to burrow like the coney into™ 
the dfu'k and gloomy earth on which we tre^, and deep 
beneath whose surface the diamond, the light of the 
mine, lies burit^. What new delights, what gorgeoot 
spectacles must heaven have ti'oasurc^d "wdthin thut 
world, the very smiace of which seems so replete with 
Joy and beauty ! How rich must be the interior of that 
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mighty palace, the outside of which h^ been embel- 
lished with so much grace and majesty ! Yet if the 
eibode of happiness should not be found within, I will 
teach you to ascend the car of science, and search out 
her track amongst the stars. Look up into the space 
above you ! From world to world of all, those luminous 
spheres which you now behold, fading and sinking in 
the west, we will yet learn to travel by the help of 
wings, which, from the native and unaided force of 
mine own invention, I shall devise ; and our ,way from 
planet to planet shall in after-times become as plain andl 
easy as the path between this bower and yonder foun-^ 
tain. And who shall say that happiness may not be 
found amid that infinitude of novelties and wonders 
which the universe shall offer to our view !" 

A general murmur of applause succeeded the words 
of the speaker, and it was not without difficulty that 
Judgment could obtain a hearing in his turn. Psyche, 
with a half-consenting smile, had extended her hand to 
the enchanting orator, when she was arrested by the 
voice of her more rigid counsellor. 

He began, with his accustomed skill and wisdom, by 
shaking the faith of Psyche in the veracity of her fa- 
vourite. " Why should you be deceived by her ?" said 
he : " remember you not, Psyche, a few mornings since, 
when you sat by the fountain, and suddenly heard a 
thunder-cloud burst above your head ? How Imagina- 
tion magnified the danger ! What fi^sehoods she told 
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you of the mm which must follow the rending of the 
dark womh of the Kghtniiigs ! She affirmed that death 
was mcYitahle — that no possibility of escape remained ; 
and, not contented with thus exciting yonr fears to i 
most unreasonable degree, she proceeded with a want 
cruelty to paint the horrors of that death wliicb 
naced you, with an exaggerating pencil. On the co 
trary, what was the counsel that I gave yon ? I 
you to ohservo that in the space over which the clo 
scattered his lightninf^R there wem millions of olijee 
no more than one of w hieh^ it was probable, would 
struck by a single flash, and how improbable it was, 
guing even from the usual chances of nature, that 
should be that one. Why should you tremble, I boi^I 
at being placed in a situation where only one chance in 
a million was against you ? And even admitting that 
the danger was more evident, I bade you reflect tibat 
your life was never meant by Him who gave it to Ise 
left to the uncertain mercy of the elements ; that th© 
same Proviclenee niled over the storm and the calm, and 
that he could as easily strike you senseless on your 
couch of summer roses, as in the midst of the convul- 
sions that were then agitating the finme of nature- It 
was but that morning you had found a scorpion on your 
pillow, and you knew not, I said, a tenth of the in-t 
etances in which a similar Providence had preserved yon 
fi*om an unseen danger- You remember how instant 
jou laid aside those terrors, and declared tJiat 
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would never again listen to the suggestions of Imagina- 
tion when danger assailed your person. I now tell you 
that her promises of pleasure are as false and delusive 
as were her bodements of fear. I caution you to avoid 
her suggestions when she comes, as now, arrayed in 
Eaniles and splendour, no less carefuUy than when, con- 
fused and agitated by vain alarms, she rushes upon 
you, and darkens your understanding with a causeless 
gloom. She talks of conducting you to happiness 
through the gate of knowledge ! She ! — ^Behold that 
worm fhat crawls at your feet! Let her, before she 
carries you to other spheres, explain a little that is enig- 
matical in this. Let her declare the hidden principle 
of action which enables that small creature to perform 
its little journey along the sod. There is a subject for 
her skill, perfectly within her observation, wholly un- 
connected with other known causes and existences ; let 
her exercise there her analytical genius, and declare the 
result of her conjectures." 

He paused ; while they all turned their attention to 
his opponent. She looked somewhat confused and 
hesitating, but felt it impossible to decline the task 
which had been proposed to her. I^umberless were the 
efforts which she had made to explain the phenomenon. 
She spoke of accidental motion ; but they all declared 
their inability to find anything more in this than a form 
of words ; for accidental motion, in matter, without an 
impelling cause, was, to their notions, impossible. She 
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then spoke of electricity ; but ihej shook their ho 
They asked what this fluid was, and she could not ' 
them. She spoke of gravitation, and they eeemed 
have caught a light, but discovered soon after that i 
had led them but from one dilemma to another ; for th 
at mostj was but a step toward tho cause, and still fir 
from the original cause itself* It waa but giving the 
a law where they wanted a legislator — a law> 
whichj many said, was fakiBed hy those maniacs of 1 
celestial system, the comets. She was asked to poiJ 
out the self-existing power irom which those eflects pr 
ceeded, and she replied that she would think upon 
matter. It was possible, she said, they should find ; 
out as they went along. 

** Behold, " said Judgment, *Hhe faint and shado"? 
resenibkinces of truth which shall occupy the le 
and swell the vanity of men for thousands of ages ; 
imuumberedl Will you remember, rsyche, that yoil 
existence has a date, beyond which it cannot be 
longed; and even supposing (what is not to be suj 
posed) that Imagioation might accompHsh a thousondtj 
part of that to which she has pledged herself, and 
you might yet be folbwing the track of Hitppine 
among the stars, consider that death must find yuu Iod 
before your search shall be half accomplished, aud yoij 
lot will be to sleep in ignorance and wake in fire, 
guided by ray words, and chng to tlie mereilul proi 
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of your Creator, as yout only certaiii hope. Believe me 
when I say, that even if that Almighty Being were to 
create a universe still fairer and more exquisite than any 
which Imagination can picture to your view, you would 
be as far from perfect happiness as you are at present ; 
nor can you hope to enjoy it, until you are restored to 
the presence and the favour of Him, from whom your 
spirit was derived. This you may do by. pleasing Him; 
and you can please Him by doing His will, without 
either burrowing to the centre, diving into the depths of 
the ocean, or ascending to the spheres. Observe the 
simple rules which he has proposed, for your govern- 
ment ; confine Imagination and the Senses tp the uses 
for which they were given you ; suifer them not, from 
servants, to elevate, themselves into the dignity of rulers. 
Let Yirtue first, and Knowledge after, be your line of 
Conduct. Cling with a. trusting affefction to the promises 
of your Maker, and joxL are safe; forsake them, and 
you perish. Until you have learned aU, be as if you 
had learned nothing — simple, humble, faithful, and 
obedient." 

This speech occasioned a general and vehement ex- 
pression of discontent. Psyche, howevjBr, whp felt the 
truth of his arguments, made a feeble e£&>rt to regain 
her place by his side, but the Senses, who had crept be- 
tween them, forced her to a distance. Imagination, 
watching her moment, flung a golden net around the 
maiden, and spreading her wings, soared upward into 
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the region of the mnds, while Judgment stood, forio 
and neglected, by the forsaken bower. 

Porgetful of her high descent^ forgetful of her gloriouff 
hopes, and wholly governed hy the counsels of hercliang 
iVil minifltera, Psyche now wandered long over the kingdoU 
of the earth, deluded by the vain promises of her guide, 
and sick and weaiy of the quicksilver chase into whii 
she had been cheated. Imagination fulfilled indeed 
portion of her promises ; by the aid of her daughti 
Science, she taught the piercing inquirer to hmrow 1 
few feet into the earth, to explore the shallows of the 
ocean, and even to renture a few honrs* journey inta 
the clouds. But every experiment only taught Psyehfi 
to attach a greater weight than ever to the words of her 
forsaken counsellor, and to render her more heart-sdck of 
her idle toil. 

The Senses, too, deceived her. Their own power \ 
enjoyment was exhausted long before the supplies whi<i 
Nature offered for their gratification could be appr 
priated, and all their efforts, instead of procuring ha| 
piness, ended in satiety and repletion. 

As they passed over the kingdoms, they scattered tl 
seeds of evil and of good on all with an indiscriminat 
hand. Causeless wars, ambitions, jealousies, unreal in^j 
juries, suspected enmities, unjust judgments, super 
tions, and infidolities, sprung up beneath them into i 
rank and teeming harvest. Psyche beheld the evil si 
had occasioned, and remor^ began to trouble her qu 
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She saw that by the abuse of her own free will, she had 
changed into evil the good of the creation, and reversed 
the designs of the beneficent Pounder of the universe. 
He had placed in her hands the power of good, and 
the power of evil, and had urged her by counsels and 
by menaces to the use of the former, and the avoid- 
ance of the latter, and she had wantonly made her 
election contrary. Oppressed by the paags of self-re- 
proach, and by the gloomy fears that began to settle on 
her spirit, she turned for consolation to her over-in- 
dulged favourite; but the ingrate. Imagination, far 
from soothing her terrors, now used aU her efforts to 
magnify the horror of that retributive judgment which 
she dreaded. She represented to her, in the most lively 
manner, the anger of her Maker, the magnitude of his 
power, the strictness of his justice, the eternal agony of 
that separation from Him which was doomed to be 
made the chief occasion of her punishment. She bade 
Psyche think upon the hour of her death, and summon- 
ed up to her contemplation the terrific circumstances of 
that fearful chaage— the vain regrets, the altered opi- 
nions, the frightful forebodings, the rejected and use- 
less prayers, the convulsive, struggles, the shiverings, 
the Hvid paleness, the clasped and damp and trem- 
bling hands, the death-rattle, and the final darkness. 
She even hurried her on to scenes beyond the grave. 
She caused the trumpet of the angel of doom to sound 
in her ears, and terrified her with a vision of the judg- 
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metit-seat, and with the words of her coudenmation. 
The irreyocable sentence was pronounced over her, and 
Imagination now hurried her do\\Tiward to the scene 
her eternal torment. Howlings and blasphemy, wee 
big and gnashing of teeth, sounded in her hearing. 
Darkness tmd suffocating flames, rivers of fire rolling 
thoir uttconsiiBiing billows over millions of guilty souls 
who were sentenced to a punishment as infinite as the 
consequences of their guilt, and as eternal as that guilt 
would have been, had the Divine Justice permitted th< 
to perpetuate their existence on earth ; those, and othi 
horrors too dreadftil for deBcrii)tion, were exhibited td' 
her affiighted gaze ; and Imagination, to complete the 
torture of hor %ictim, represented to her the semblance 
of her own figure, suspended over the abyss of fire by a 
single hair of her head. But at this sight the maiden 
broke with a shriek horn the arms uf her toimentor, and 
revised to listen to her voice again. Thus is it that 
Imagination first seduces the soul to crioie, and then be- 
comes herself the forestaller of justice. 

While she deplored the absence of her lost adviser. 
Psyche beheld, with a sudden rapture of delight, 
figure resembling his, seated near the mouth of a groi 
close to her side. The walls of the apartment we] 
covered with various scientific devices, and the floor 
was covered with instruments of art^ and heavy volumes 
heaped one over the other — some lying open, and mark* 
ed with many marginal comments^ Psyche a] 
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and became still more conTinced that she had tecovered 
her ancient friend. The similitude in costume and 
demeanour was exact, but to the eyes of the maiden 
his features seemed to have undergone a considerable 
change. His lip was curled with an expression of pride 
and self-sufficiency, which was very unlike thiat gentle 
and submissive modesty by which the unbending firm- 
ness of his look and bearing was formerly qualified. He 
did not appear to be conscious of her presence, but waft 
rapt in an earnest and strenuous endeavour to look into 
the heart of a limestone rock. Psyche was surprised to 
see her wise old counsellor employed in so hopeless an 
undertaking. 

Eearful, however, of committing som^ error, the 
maiden addressed him as a stranger, and naming the 
hiU to which she desired to direct her long wandering 
steps, requested to be informed by what means she 
might recover her path. He asked her in the first 
place the motive of her journey, and being informed 
that she hoped to find there the means of attaining per- 
fect happiness, he raised his head with an appearance 
of some interest. 

"If you choose," said he, "to observe the vulgar 
roacl which is trodden by the rabble of the earth, you 
will find it at a little distance on the right ; but if you 
wish to avoid the contact of those mean spirits, I will 
invent a machine by which we wiU travel thither to- 
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getlier, at a rate aiirpassiag that of the winds iJn 
gelreB.** 

Psycho said her only desire was to reach, that ^ot by 
whatever means he could devise » She had been long 
tormented, she confessed, by her vain efforts to obtain 
felicity, and had satisfied herself that it was not to be 
foimd by hex unassisted exertions. ^m 

** Your exertions/* replied the stranger, ** were mi^H 
apphed. Happiness lies not in the east nor in the west. 
It conaista in being contented with the state of circum"^ 
stancefi around you. Always compare your lot with 
what it might he if rendered worse, and you will find 
a consolation. If you lose fortune, fame, and friends, 
content yourself with the enjoyment of health and 
gonr J if healthful, be satisfied with the bliss of 
on the fair light that is shining down upon you, 
listening to tlie sounds which ci'eation utters ; if yoi 
senses fail, consider there is yet a perpetual enjoym^ 
in the very act of inhaling the fresh and wholesome air ; 
and when that too is gone, there are rest and qxiiot 
the tomb." 

" For the weary frame there is," said Psyche ; " but 
for the weaiy soul ! Who can tell what toils and pains 
are yet reserved for her ? You speak of consolation/but 
that is not happiness. I complain to you of a certain 
boundless and insatiable longing which I feel wi 
my naturoi and which the whole cii'cle of space il 
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cannot contam or satisfy ; and you, instead of pointing 
out to me a reservoir into wliich I might pour out the 
overflowing passion, advise me to find relief in making 
its boundaries still more strict and more oppressive. I ask 
you how I shall direct my flight, in order to hie away 
and be at rest, and you bid me to cut off my wings. 
Have you found such a course successful ?" 

The stranger changed countenance, and returned to 
his employment of looking through the limestone. 

" But how astonished am I," Psyche continued, " to 
see you, my prudent counsellor, employed in so vain a 
labour as that ! It is wilder than any freak that was 
ever suggested, even by Imagination herself." 

" You should not say so," replied the stranger, con- 
tinuing his work; "there is no telling what science 
may achieve. I am inventing glasses wliich will enable 
me to penetrate the darkest substances. I cannot err ; 
for I proceed not upon mere theory, but experiment." 

*' And have you discovered much, as yet ?" inquired 
the maiden. 

" ITot much. I have yet only learned to know that 
I know nothing.* I feel like a child that gathers shells 
by the ocean of truth.f I had rather discover the cause 
of a single phenomenon of nature than to receive the 
diadem of Persia." J 

" Why do you then waste your time in such inquiries, 
since you have yet learned nothing ?" 

♦ Socrates. f Newton. % Democritus. 
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" There is no telling wHat science may yet achiere." 

" Do you know anything whatever of the origin d 
things ?" 

" J^othing, as yet ; but there is no saying what science 
may accomplish." 

'' As far as I can see, it has enough of work upon iii 
hands as yet. But I am surprised to hear these senti- 
ments from your lips, whose favourite maxim was, that 
knowledge, all excellent and noble as it is, should follow, 
not precede virtue." 

*' Me !" exclaimed the stranger, *' when did I make so 
barbarous an apophthegm as that ?" 

*' Why, are you not my ancient monitor. Judgment ?" 

'* I never saw you before, to my recollection," replied 
the stranger, looking on her in surprise. *' My name is 
Philosophy." 

He again returned to his limestone, and Psyche, dis- 
appointed and heart- weary, departed from the grotto. 

She made many efforts to regain the pathway, but 
was doomed to find herself perpetually in error. The 
Almighty, however, who never intended that she shotdd 
be altogether lost, and beheld her with pity and affec- 
tion, amid all her wanderings and ingratitude, resolved 
to work a miracle in order to restore her to her aban- 
doned virtue. He bade the Spirit of Prophecy visit her 
in the desert, and guide her, by the light of visions cast 
from the future upon her track, to the rest on which 
she longed to enter. The sun, which was yet to fling 
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Lis brightness over the nations from that mount to which 

iier «ye had been directed in the beginning, darted his 

Ibeams long before he rose, into the gloom that cumbered 

^ihe world, and sent his light before him upon the lips 

^of Prophecy. By the aid of that rapt and glorious 

spirit. Psyche was enabled to recover the path which 

she had relinquished, and to arrive at that mysterious 

mountain, which she had been taught to consider as the 

harbour of her peace, the oracle which was to furnish 

a solution of all her difficulties. Here she found her 

abandoned Judgment seated at the foot of a dark cross, 

stained with blood. He placed in her hands a Book, 

which contained ihe mystery of her redemption, and 

which was dictated by the Almighty himself for the 

instruction of the sons of men. 

The events recorded in that great volume are far too 
sacred and too awfal to be discussed in a tale like this, 
but the lesson which Psyche derived from its perusal 
was ever after visible in her conduct. 

She now observes a penitent and altered course: 
barefoot and drooping beneath the weight of that cross, 
which she found at the moxmt, she walks along a nar- 
row and a thorny path, the end of which is still hidden 
from her view. She no longer turns aside, to dally 
with objects which have but a perishable existence ; nor 
opens her heart to affections which are liable to be 
suddenly blasted, or to survive their objects. Her 
former ministers are now strictly confined to their 
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allotted daties. The Senses, rebellious indeed, bat 
chained do^m to her commands, are compelled to bear 
tbe cross with her. Imagination, instructed and gid< 
by the vii'gias, Ftiith, and Hope, and Charity, 
were abo at the mountain added to her train, instead] 
terrifying her with causeless fears, or seducing her wi& 
unfoiinded hopes, now cheers her in her toils and pains^ 
by the most delightful representations of that reward 
for which she labours, the favour of her all amiabk 
Benefactor ; or confines her to the path when her 
happens to stray, by suggesting that loss of fav' 
which must inevitably foUow her wanderings. E^ 
amidst the sorrows and suiFertngs of the narrow 
through wMch she follows her recovered hopes, whilgi 
Faith strengthens, and Judgment confirms her s' 
Psyche has often been heard to say, that her life 
happier than when, abandoned to the dominion of her 
own servants, she trcMi the fertile valleys of the world, 
inhaling ita sweetest perfumes, and banquetting upon 
its richest fruits. And there have been bright m.oments 
in Psyche's hfe, when her only stimulus to exertion was 
the pure love which burned in her heart towardu thai 
Creator who made, and who redeemed her ; and tha^ 
not merely for the good he had done to her, but for his 
own sake, as the author and origin of all good. There 
have been moments in her pilgrimage, when her oi 
motive to repentance has been the simple sorrow 
fond heart, reproaching itself for having failed in 
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love. But it is seldom that this pure feeling is ummn- 
gled in her fallen nature ; and when it comes it is a gift 
of heaven, the finiit of much exertion, much voluntary- 
privation of pleasure, much self-denial, even of innocent 
enjoyments, much meditation aud akdent pkayeb. 

May you, my Cyriac, follow in her steps, and share 
in her reward! Farewell! You may, perhaps, have 
foiuid in the foregoing pages, more of the desire than 
the ability to afford you pleasing instruction ; but if you 
are convinced of the affection by which they are dictated, 
that may induce you to bestow more reflection on them 
than any novelty of opinion or sentiment which I could 
put forward. If, on the other hand, they should afford 
you satisfaction, consider how excellent that cause must 
be in which so weak an advocate can become efficient. 
Once more, farewell ! 



THE END. 
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